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1. New TOOTH DESIGN 


Now for the first time we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend ROTO-HOE for tilling all 
small and medium lawns, cr for a varicty 
of heavy clay or other soils! Our new tooth 
design makes it possible for you to cut up 
and thoroughly till old lawns and sod. In 
addition we now offer several types of 
teeth suited to various jobs—weeding, aer- 
ating, etc. Previously it was not desirable 
to change teeth often, since it involved 
considerable work (see above). 


This new tooth design means that you can 
change or replace teeth in a few minutes. 
Simply loosen the nut (1) and remove bolt 
(2)—then slip out the old tooth (3) and 
insert new one, tighten nut. No longer is 
it necessary to loosen and disassemble the 
whole shaft to replace a tooth. This new 
design means a big time and labor savings, 
results in better operation. 


2. New QUICK CLUTCH 


ROTO-HOE has always had a clutching de- 
vice, but it was not too convenient since 
one had to bend over to operate it. Now 
we introduce this new Quick-Clutch (4) 
that is quickly and .easily operated with a 
hand lever from normal standing operating 
position. We're sure many ROTO-HOE users 
will find this a valuable improvement. 


3. New 
CHANGING 
EASE 


Changing from the ROTO- 
HOE to other attachments 
has been greatly simpii- 
fied. Now removal of one 
cap screw (5) releases 
ROTO-HOE from power 
unit. Of course it is just 
as easy to replace ROTO- 
HOE when desired. 


Buy ROTO-HOE Now! 


Use it this fall. Add the ROTO-BUZZ SAW and/or ROTO-SNO 
BLOWER for use this winter and next spring you can add the ROTO- 
CUTTER for lawn mowing. Right now we are making final tests on 
our new model ROTO-CUTTER, and it will be the finest rotary lawn 
mower on the market, and sells for less than $40....Or you can 
buy the ROTO-CUTTER now and use it this fall with the leaf- 
mulching attachment ($10.75 extra). 

Remember, ROTO-HOE offers most versatility—you can get any 
machine you want, when you want it, at a price you can afford; 
add attachments whenever you wish. 


ROTO-BUZZ SAW ... the 
Vewest ROTO-HOE Attachment 


This rugged, dependable buzz saw attachment will saw even hardest 
woods with ease. You will saw your winter's supply of fire wood 
quickly with this saw. Rigidly-built tilting table will not cause wood 
to bind. Constructed of tubular and angle steels, comes complete 
with V-belt and high quality 16” saw blade, ready to attach to 
ROTC-HOE power unit, for only $42.50. 


LOOK TO ROTO-HOE 


for Most Machine for your Money 


It will pay you to learn more about this first ‘‘tiller-on-front” rotary 
garden tool. Tens of thousands of users are enthusiastic. You will 
find ROTO-HOE offers more value than you expect, at a price lower 
than you will believe possible. We still maintain the low $134. price 
established in 1947 for the complete basic ROTO-HOE machine! 
Many year-’round attachments are available at equally low prices. 
Write today for complete information folder and name of nearby 
dealer. 


GOOD NEWS for ROTO-HOE OW NERS 


If you own a ROTO-HOE, don’t think you have been “betrayed” by 
these improvements. In line with our basic policy from the start, 
these improvements have been designed so that they can be used 
on ANY ROTO-HOE, even back to 1948. You can take advantage of 
any or all of these at very small cost. Consult your dealer. 


ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. 


BOX 2 NEWBURY, OHIO 
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$18.50 


per pair 


Two pairs for $35.00 


Do you know how vital “happy feet” 
are to glorious good health? Are 
aware that foot troubles may often 
bring on more serious threats to 
health, energy and well-being? 
Perhaps you have felt that so-called 
health shoes had to be big and heavy 
... lacking any sense of style. But now 
all that is changed... with Falkner & 
May Flexi-Form Shoes! 
Falkner & May Flexi-Forms are some- 
thing entirely new in comfort shoes for 
men. Just look at their style! See for 
yourself what “custom detailed” means 
in style and appearance. Slender lines 
.to make feet look slim and sleek. 
Finest top quality calf skin uppers .. 
both = and supple. Prime leather 
soles...for sturdy long wear. 


NEW!... NEW!... 
Light-Weight Comfort Shoes 


for men nbo 
nant the best 


FALKNER 
& MAY’S 


Can You Feel Truly “Alive” With Ailing Feet? 


But the real story of Falkner & May 
Flexi-Form shoes is in how they are 
made! They have a one-piece vamp. 


Entire front upper is one piece... for 
a smooth glove-like fit. High instep for 
better protection and comfort. Light- 
weight steel support in the arch...to 
protect against “road shock” in walk- 
ing and help keep foot in correct align- 
ment despite sudden jerks or strains. 


Made on a special scientific last (de- 
signed to allow whole foot complete 
freedom of movement) ... does not 
“clamp” the feet. Rubber heels with 
leather “anchors.” And Flexi-Forms 
are FULLY LEATHER LINED... for 
true comfort and luxury. You’ll love 
‘em! One pair $18.50; two pairs $35.00. 


SIZES IN STOCK (by Widths): AA (8 to 12), A (8 to 12) 
B (7% to 12), C (6% to 12), D (6 to 12), E (6 to 11). 
COLORS: BLACK AND BRITISH TAN 


SOLD BY MAIL ONLY... MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For Prompt Delivery Mail Order to: Fitter No. 17 


FALKNER & MAY, ING, 1445 First Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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STANDARD WORKS 
ON 
ORGANICULTURE 


An Agricultural Testament by Sir 
Albert Howard. The basic work 
which established the principles 
| the organic method. 
253 p $3.50 


Pay Dirt by J. 1, Rodale. Con- 
tains specific ~ neces- 
sary to be good organicul- 
turist. For the backyard gar- 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. 1. 
Rodale. A book about the in- 
habitants of a section of India 
who are astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise their 
food. Illustrated, 263 pp. $3.00 


The Organie Front 
Rodale. Miscellaneous writings 
on organiculture and its implica- 
tions which, because of their 
extreme importance, should not 
be neglected. 200 pp. ....$2.50 


The Earth’s Green Carpet 
Louise E. Howard. Lady Howard 
shows that the study of life’s 
Fe as a whole leads inevitably 

a reformed agriculture = 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of wa; 
used by the Chinese to make 
compost. 384 pp. ........ $5.00 


Earthworms—Their Prop- 
agation by Thomas J. Barrett. 
Tells how to crapeaete earth- 
worms. Paper, 60 pp. ....$1.00 


Food, Farming and the Future 
by Friend Sykes. Completes the 
UMUS AND THE 


and shows 
more agriculture. 


and the Former by Friend 
Ss The biography of a 
thousand- acre farm. 
Illustrated, 416 pp. ...... $4.50 


Farming and in the 
Bible by Alastair 1. MacKay. 
In hundreds of re- 
told anecdotes and quoted pas- 
sages from the Scriptures. Fas- 
cinatingly recreates the rural 
background of ancient Hebrew 
Ble, BD. $3.00 


The Lorette System of Pruning by 
Louis Lorette. Lorette pruning 
aims at the formation of fruit 
buds directly upon the main 
branches forming the framework 
of the tree. photos and 
diagrams, 239 pp. ....... $3.00 


the Garden by 
Rodale. An authoritative 

iad to the use of stones and 
rocks for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illustrated, 
GR. $3.00 


When ordering make * of the above 


titles, preaee check or money 
order payable to 

THE RODALE PRESS 
Book Dept. Emmaus, Pa. 


J. L Rodale, Editor- Publisher; Robert Rodale, Executive Editor; M. C. Goldman, Managing Editor; Karl Manahan, Laszlo 
Art D 


Circulation Manager. 


; Anne A. Rodale, Flower Arrangements; John J. Larmer, Advertising Director; Theodore Handelman, 


Published monthly by RODALE PRESS. Publication, Executive, Editorial, Advertising and Subscription offices: 6th and 
Minor Streets, Emmaus, Penna. Subscription Rates: United States and Possessions, and Canada. One Year $3.00, Three 
Years $7.00, Five Years $10.50 (Foreign add 50¢ per year more). When changing an address, give the old address as well 
as the new. When writing concerning your subscription, please include the code line which appears directly above your 
name. It will assist us in locating your subscription and insure speedy and accurate service. Allow five weeks for change 
of address. Printed in the United States of America. Copyrighted 1953 by RODALE PRESS. Entered as second class 
matter January 27, 1943, at the Post Office at Emmaus, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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i So 
No Other Power Equipment Does 
! Jobs So Easily and So Welll 


M-E ROTARY TILLERS do a wonderful soil- 
working, soil-building job! Gardeners 
and growers everywhere—truck farm- 
ers, florists, nurserymen, fruit grow- 
ers, many others — acclaim it the fin- 
est equipment they've ever used! 


NEW! The M-E 


Small in Size and Price -But MAN! 
What a Job it Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made 
for home gardeners! Tills, cultivates, 
weeds, mulches —easy to handle in 
small plots, corners, close to shrubs. 
Big 24 HP engine, 16 in., or 20 in. 
swaths, M-E’s famous universal] non- 
winding tines (guaranteed against 
breakage). Attachments available soon. 
See your M-E Dealer for demonstra- 
tion and full details today! 


December, 1953 


ROTARY 


TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job in one operation . .. Do many 
jobs with one machine! Prepare a perfect seedbed quickly and 
easily . . . improve the soil at the very same time! Cultivate, weed, 
and compost, too, without adding attachments or changing tines! 


M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — it also 
can save you hours and dollars in dozens of ways with fifteen - 
“plug-in” attachments for year ‘round jobs! 


AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Rotary Tillers are properly powered, 
precision-built, scientifically developed . . . the ONLY rotary tiller 
with variable wheel and rotor speeds for controlled soil aggrega- 
tion . . . the only one with universal, non-winding, self-sharpening 
tines — guaranteed against breakage. See your M-E dealer for a 
demonstration soon! 


FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 


[— J Ask your M-E Dealer or write 
> M-E, 311 Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
y\t Os 


oMILWAUKE E 
z Y. 


ROTARY TILLERS 


> 
Cres Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subsidiary Food M. 
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praise for bread article 


In your September issue, on page 
24, you offer an interesting article 
about home baking of bread. You are 
to be commended for this publication. 
As soon as we read the article, we 
ordered some organically-grown whole 
wheat flour and proceeded to bake 
two loaves of bread exactly according 
to the instructions of the author, Miss 
Jean Osbourne. 

To our great delight, the recipe 
worked like a charm, and I must say 
that I have never been able to pur- 
chase bread, anywhere in the U.S.A., 
which would come even close to this 
in texture, taste and nourishing value. 

My children, aged 12 and 8, like it 
very much and this means a great deal 
to us. What a pity that a country like 
the United States, so rich in foodstuffs 
and know-how, makes such a poor, 
tasteless, rubberized grade of bread, 
the only aroma of which consists of 
the acrid smell of chemical preserva- 
tives. 

We can only recommend Miss 
Osbourne’s recipe. If carried out ex- 
actly as stated, anyone can bake bread 
with ease and comfort in a short time. 
No need for beating the dough, 


THE COVER 


“Season’s Cheer” brings a bright mid-winter 
gardening gift. Redolent with the beauty 
of life and charmed delicacy, Karl Mana- 
han’s greenhouse orchid lends a vigorous 
yea to the many who consider this the most 
prized of flowers, and a fitting Organic 
Gardening cover finale—as next — 
starts a treasured year of your new, 
bined, bigger and better ORGANIC GAR. 
DENING AND FARMING magazine, 


double rising or other time-consuming 
procedures. 

You would do us a favor if you 
would send Miss Osbourne our com- 
pliments and thank her for her un- 
selfish deed in submitting this article. 
May she be happy to hear this. 

Walter G. Kunze and family 
Catonsville, Maryland 


pride and proof 


I feel so proud of what one year’s 
subscription to Organic Gardening 
has done for my garden that I am en- 
closing a snapshot taken in a spot 
where only last year nothing would 
grow except maybe some weeds and a 
few straggly tomato plants. That is 
one of the smallest tomatoes I am 
holding. 


You have me sold on Organic Gar- 
dening. Keep up with the good work. 
We can use more people like you in 
this country, believe me. 

(Mrs.) John J. Kelemen 
North Arlington, ‘New Jersey 


Organic Gardening 


+. 
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monastery garden, organic method 


We have not been able to make 
compost piles here for the garden 
other than a simple refuse pile on 
which goes all green wastes and 
chicken entrails, etc.; yet, we have 
used old hay for mulch on tomatoes 
and one section was mulched over 
winter and plowed under two years 
ago. No commercial fertilizer was 
used, only cow manure spread over 
the entire garden that year, after 
which a soil test was made the follow- 
ing year which proved very good as all 
three major elements were present in 
quantities meeting the county agent’s 
standard. This section referred to was 
a heavy clay soil and the mulch did 
make it more friable. The tomatoes, 
cucumbers and pumpkins turned out 
very well. The tomatoes were mulch- 
ed with old hay. We used the hay 
to conserve moisture in preparation 
for the dry summer which we had. 
We mulched our pickles and musk- 
melons with sawdust from a nearby 
sawmill, also to conserve moisture for 
these shallow rooted plants. The re- 
sult was a bumper crop, especially of 
pickles, many of which we had to 
give away. No evergreens are sawed 
at this mill. We also planted a late 
crop of bush beans and spread saw- 
dust just over the rows. The beans 
came up in three days, and there were 
practically no weeds. The crop was 
very good. This ground had been roto- 
tilled four times. We are using raw 
rock phosphate and are trying to ap- 
ply what we can of organic methods. 


Brother Paul Whalen, S.C.J. 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin 


wants more public research 


You might question why Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations cannot in- 
vestigate the effects of food-poisons, 
chemicals, etc., on humans and ani- 
mals and publish results. I think law 
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ANY GROWING CONDITION 1S YOURS 


IN AN 


Ezyrected 
GREENHOUSE 


attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum~no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 


space. Shipped in fabri- 
ted sections, 
TEXAS 
GREENHOUSE BS your foundations. 
COMPANY FREE | CATALOG 


1506 W. Rosedale 


Forth Worth, Texas 


“The GARDENER” 


supplement of The FARMER 


TWO ORGANIC MACAZINES in ONE 
The current number includes articles on: 
lntercropping in the Chemicals and Big Guns 

Garden J K 


Lime in Organic Manures Cultivations Versus Pests 
Garlic—Nature’s Cure All Making a Hedge 
New Discoveries About inakes Eat Slugs 
Earthworms 
and many organic articles 
Quarterly; $1.50 only for one year, From 


FERNE FARM 


Shaftesbury, Dorset, England 


AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE 


LIVING FENCES 


AUTIFY YOUR, HOME ith, dense rose hed ges. ait ley 
ae as little a . LODAY for FREE C 
ROSES 
ZERO GROW 


Withstand Coldest Climate. Beautiful Hardy Roses that live 
longer. Write for Free Catalog, includes Fruits.Trees, Plants, 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 570, Bridgman, Michigan 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Make the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heavy 
carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade as well 
as sun. It pushes all other grass oe weeds out. ~ y= 4 


4 w among 
and weeds and it spreads fast. It ‘will ourvive freezing 
weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. plants about 
Sa. ft., twigs 8” per bushel aid. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. iloxi, Miss. 
P.S. Free colorful catalog on Azaleas 


“Say you saw it in 
Organic Gardening” 


COMPOST 


50c A TON 
Easily Made From Waste Material 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; organic. 
Makes sweet, compost from leaves, 

little’ does’ much. "Keeps full strength until used. 
Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, plus 
complete instructions including ‘‘Secrets of Sawdust” and 
special 32-page booklet “Gardening in God’s Way.” 


BURKLEIGH COMPANY 
Dept. 243, Towson, Maryland 
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foibids such experiments except un- 
der doctor’s supervision. After all, 
they operate on public funds. We 
were taught how to balance rations 
for livestock. Not one word about 
human food, etc. Even Home Econo- 
mic Departments don’t lay much 
stress on human needs and reaction to 
preservatives, refinements, poisons, 
and so forth. 

L. S. Griffith 

Amboy, Illinois 


doctor enjoys publication 

Please let me compliment you on 
the splendid work that you are doing 
in advancing the cause of organics. 
I derive much pleasure and informa- 
tion from reading your publication, 
Organic Gardening. We find ourselves 


looking forward to receiving each 
month’s issue. 

I am sending you a copy of The 
Camellian in which I have an article. 
Had I read your September, 1953, 
issue with the “Leaves” and “Compost 
Ideas” articles before writing mine, 
1 would have felt that I was influenced 
by them. So many thoughts and ex- 
pressions are identical. I suppose that 
after a while all organic gardeners 
come to think along similar lines. 

Thanks again for the privilege of 
being one of*your subscribers. 

Dr. Walter C. Hava 
Waveland, Mississippi 


Yuccas in Florida, too 


Relative to Thomas Powell's article 
“Native Beauty for Desert Gardens,” 
(October Organic Gardening), which 


Send $1.00 today for 100 of 
these colorful stamps. Place them 
on letters and packages...to 
awaken public interest in a very 
worth-while cause. 


Mail your $1.00 to: 


Stamp of Approval 


This attractive new stamp is a dramatic way to place 
YOUR stamp of approval on the research and studies 
of The Soil and Health Foundation...a non-profit 
organization headed by J. |. Rodale, the crusading 
editor of Organic Gardening. 


SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania * J. |. Rodale, President 


128 pages, best flowers 
anu vegetables includin 
all the Burpee rm pov It’s the lead- 


ing American seec catalog, withmoney- 
saving specials on almost every page. 


Biggest Smooth, Round, Red 
Ate omatoes Ever Produced! 
SPECIAL—for limited Because they are Hybrids the plants grow 
time only we'll mail faster, sturdier—bear heavier, and longer. 
you 10 Seeds FREE, if They set more fruits even in bad weather. 
you send stamp for postage. Or, to have more 
plants, we'll mail postpaid 70 Seeds for $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


410 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
} Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


Gigantic, thick-meated, perfectly smooth, 
so heavy they often weigh 1 lb. or more each. 
Superb quality, extra delicious, wonderful. 
Unsurpassed for the garden, wins prizes at 
the fairs, always brings highest prices. 

Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 


Organic Gardening 
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I enjoyed very much, I would like to 
remark about one omission in the 
story—Yuccas are quite common here 
in Florida and are often referred to 
as “Candles of the Lord,” which is a 
beautiful and appropriate appellation. 

R. W. Bennett 

Lake Wales, Florida 


viewpoint from Victoria 


I received your booklet The New 
Organic Method and it is a most 
provocative treatise. 

After reading all the books I could 
on organiculture this little book 
brings into focus the best ideas found 
in the Organiculture library. It is a 
practical compendium. 

I am glad to see practical formulae 
for organic fertilizers; it gives the 
small man something with which to 
experiment. 

I have not yet received my October 
issue of Organic Gardening, and very 
much look forward to its arrival. This 
is a magazine you do not just read, 
you study it. They develop into ref- 
erence books and become part of one’s 
garden equipment. I can’t afford to 
miss it. ' 

Robert Hall 
Victoria, British Columbia 


compares rock fertilizer tests 


It is indeed strange how two parties 
with the same training can differ so 
much. It seems that the one educated 
is more honest in his efforts than the 
educator. 

The following story will fully reveal 
what I am trying to say. 

Some time ago I took a sample of 
rock mineral, which has been giving 
me good results, from a mine that is 
being operated full blast every day for 
the farmers everywhere in Kentucky 
and even in California and Ohio. 

To the county agent I sent a soil 
sample and told him it was from my 
farm which had been treated with a 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY watt 


Cocoa b 
Shells and other 
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Umus the 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
®@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@® FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil...Improves soil texture...absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. . . binds 
sandy soils. ..loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 
LOW PRICE 


Send $2.15 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 

ments inside Pa. add 5¢ per 100 lbs. (Sales Tax). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Huge Early Yield -Ideal for Small Area 


BIG CROP of luscious, FULL SIZE Apples and Pears 
from space-saving, finest quality trees. Extra easy to 
care for and harvest. Quality line, guaranteed since 
1889, offers best buys in selected Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Berries, Flowers. Write for Free catalog. 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 57!. Bridgman, Mich. 


WHAT A GIFT 
FOR A GARDENER! 
FRAIM’S FERTILIZER DRILL AND GAUGE 


shows you where to drill and how deep—also 
the correct amount to use when feeding Trees, 
Shrubs, and Evergreens. Polished Solid Cast 
Aluminum, Bronze Drill Point. Height 15 in., 
Weight 3 Ibs. Attractively Cift Boxed. 


$4.25 postpaid 
FRAIM MFG. CO. 


Granby St. at 39th Norfolk 4, Va. 
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ORLYT GREENHOUSE $395 
Doubles Your Garden Results 


Here’s the answer to your dream of a 
thoroughly well-designed and constructed 
greenhouse that gives professional results. 
Precision-built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of estate greenhouses. 
$395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pic- 
tured. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to 
greenhouses. Foundation, benches, auto- 
matic heat and ventilation extra, but 
reasonably priced like the greenhouse. 
Write for Free Booklet No. D-27. 


LORD & 


IRVINGTON N.Y. DES PLAINES ILL. 


Bu Write today for 
t 


his leading American seed 
catalog—128 pages of garden helps, 
— with new and better flowers and 
tables including Burpee Hybrids. 
urpee’s Seed Catalog is free and postpaid. Am 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

410 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa__or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif, 


OUR OWN CUT 
SAND 


in a box, greenhouse, or Ho Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy “in an amazingly 5 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas. Gardenias, 


Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands ¢ dollars, and years of experience and 
NAT io} only $1.00 

IES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 


NA TIONAL NURSER 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


DELIGHTFUL FLOWERS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on request, 
offers seeds of the less usual flowers in 
annuals, rock garden and border peren- 3 
nials, house plants, and the like. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, N. 


Dept. D 


PESTS, PELTS! 


TRAP CAN’T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damaging 
pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. Easy to 
set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No 


jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. 
Send name, address and 10c for vaiuable 30-page 
klet on Pr 1 Trapping & Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART, 48-D Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


ton to the acre of this rock phosphate 
and two tons of lime. Another por- 
tion of the sample was sent to one of 
our Land-Grant Agriculture Colleges 
through another party who is a farm- 
er. This was done because I knew 
that the University in mind would not 
do a complete test for me. This farm- 
er told the University that it was a 
product mined at Crab Orchard, Ken- 
tucky. 

The results from the county agent 
were most satisfactory. He told me I 
had all the lime necessary and the 
high showing of phosphorus was un- 
believable and that it probably was 
due to the rock phosphate present 
which was slowly unlocking itself. 
The county agent went on to say that 
if I cared to add any potash, 60 to 
100 pounds would be satisfactory. 


Back comes the reply from the 
Agriculture College stating that if the 
farmer could purchase it at a very low 
cost and did not have to haul it too 
far it might have some liming value. 
As far as P, K, and trace elements were 
concerned, that angle was negligible. 

Why are our Land-Grant College 
teachers and students so adamant con- 
cerning the use of natural rock min- 
erals? Why are they so interested in 
chemical fertilizers? I know full well 
the answer, but the readers of this 
item may not. 

I gathered pole beans six and seven 
inches long October 21, 1953, from 
plants that had had no rain for sixty 
days. These beans had no chemical 
fertilizer in any form or any amount 
—but did have a good helping of the 
product I speak about placed under 
the seed when it was planted. These 
pole beans were grown on poor soil. 
Everything in this community where 
these beans were grown has been 
burnt up ever since July. I could go 
on and on relating my results obtain- 
ed in using these natural rock fer- 
tilizers. 

John B. Bauer 
St. Mary, Kentucky 
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natural protection 


J. 1. RODALE 


ery little study has been devoted 
V to non-poisonous means of con- 
trolling insects and disease, but there 
is evidence that if the entomologists 
fifty years ago had started from a 
biologic natural base, and stayed on 
it, the farmer and gardener would not 
only have the situation in control but 
the cost would be very low. As it is, 
orcharding today is becoming more 
and more unprofitable due to the high 
cost of spray poisons. In England, 
however, where there has been less 
chemicalization of the soil and where 
the farmer has always maintained the 
organic matter content of his soil by 
having sufficient cattle, and by having 
long rotations a large part of which 
are pasture grasses which at the end 
of three or four years give a large 
quantity of matter to plow under, 
there is not half the number of poison 
sprays used per season. 

When the writer was in Germany 
recently, he visited a drug firm whose 
entire output of drugs comes from 
plants that are grown organically; 
that is, without the use of chemical 
fertilizers or poisonous sprays, but 
with the use of compost. In their hot- 
houses I found that they have a novel 
way of taking care of ants, aphids, 
and small mites. They use the smoke 
from oak leaves. This has been a 
practice long used in Germany and 
is a safe one, as it is not a poisonous 
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substance and will not kill bacteria in 
the soil, nor will it leave harmful 
poisonous residues on vegetables over 
which the smoke may be laid. 

We have been using this method 
in our own hothouse now for several 
years and it works, especially with 
ants. But it should not be used when 
young seedlings are growing. It should 
be timed to take place before the crops 
begin to come out of the soil and 
when the plants have gone beyond 
the infant stage. 

The way the method works is as 
follows: We obtained a quantity of 
oak leaves, and placed them in a can 
which has a section below partitioned 
off by a grating. In that lower section 
we place some newspaper which will 
be set on fire. In the upper section 
under the leaves we place some straw 
to act as a buffer between the leaves 
and the fire. We do not wish the for- 
mer to burn—merely to smoulder and 
to give off a thick smoke. The leaves 
are watered first, making sure that 
this is not overdone. The hothouse 
is closed tightly and the smoke accu- 
mulates until practically nothing can 
be seen within the house. It should 


_ be left that way for about a half hour 


or so. We found it extremely effective 
in cleaning out the ants, but thor- 
oughly! We could not find a single 
one after the demonstration. 

I especially wish to draw this 
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method to the attention of greenhouse 
men, who grow plants which are in- 
fected by various kinds of mites. I 
believe this is something for them to 
consider, because the large amount of 
spray poisons they use certainly in- 
terferes with the proper biological 
functioning of the soil, the poisons 
seeping into the ground and killing 
bacteria, fungi, etc. In many cases, 
various poison sprays, used against 
certain insects, have failed after a few 
years because the insects developed a 
tolerance to the sprays. 

Possibly there are other leaves that 
could be used. I recall in reading 
books about the Hunzas of India and 
other tribes in that part of the world, 
that many of those peoples get eye 
diseases, because in their homes they 
burn birch leaves for cooking and to 
keep warm. I noticed in several of 
such books, statements that the birch 
leaf smoke irritated the eyes of these 
people, causing inflammation. It may 
be that birch leaves may be even bet- 
ter than oak for the purpose of insect 
control. This shows how an impor- 
tant field of research is being neglect- 
ed. It is possible that some product, 
perhaps a spraying of the soil and 
plants of gardens and orchards with 
oak smoke, handled in some specially 
developed equipment, could be very 
effective in keeping down the insects. 

The bio-dynamic group within the 
organic method have used certain 
kinds of sprays in emergencies which 
they claim are less harmful and which 
do not leave the arsenic, lead and 
copper residues on the plant and soil, 
which are so dangerous. They recom- 
mend any one of the following, but 
only in cases of emergency: 

Derris, containing rotenone, as 

spray or dust. 

Pyrethrum. 

Nicotine mixtures such as Black 

Leaf 40. 

Onassia and soap solution. 

They claim that these preparations 
disintegrate within a few days and do 
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not permamently harm the soil. This 
they have discovered by experiments. 
However, they advise that these should 
not be used on any food plant within 
the last three weeks of being eaten. 
The bio-dynamic people also use 
other, harmless sprays, whose effect 
take a longer time to show. They 
contain silica, essences from manure 
and nasturtiums, and other substances. 


If the gardener has only a small 
patch of ground he can reduce a great 
deal of the insect damage by hand 
picking of potato bugs, Japanese beet- 
les, Mexican bean beetle grubs laid 
on the leaves, etc. The following in- 
formation will show other natural, 
non-poisonous methods of combatting 
insects and plant disease: 


Asparagus—The asparagus beetle is 
repelled by tomatoes growing close to 
the asparagus plants. 

Cabbage—Wood ashes on cabbage 
kills some disease organisms. Use extra 
humus in soil. It discourages the cab- 
bage maggot. Put cardboard under 
each plant, making a slit from one 
end of the board to a center hole. To 
repel the moth, plant mint, hemp, 
tomatoes, rosemary or sage in the next 
row. 

Cutworms—Put a ring of wood 
ashes around the plants. Soak the 
ashes and see that it does not touch 
the plants. Put pieces of board in the 
row as traps. Cutworms hide under 
them. Paper collars at ground level 
under the plant are sometimes resort- 
ed to. Keep down weed and grasses 
on which the cutworm moth lays its 
eggs. Toads consume cutworms. 


Flea Beetles—(Infest radishes and 
cabbages) are driven away by shade. 
Plant tomatoes and wormwood near 
plants. Spread trimmed off tomato 
plant branches near radishes and cab- 
bage. Do not keep piles of rough or- 
ganic matter around the garden over 
the winter. Flea beetles nest there. 
They are also controlled by frequent 
cultivation. 
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Flowers—Don't grow roses, dahlias 
and gladioli. They draw pests. 

Frogs and Toads—Turn them loose 
in your garden. Also encourage birds. 
A dissected cuckoo was found to have 
250 caterpillars in its stomach.: 

Fruit Trees—Paint a ring on the 
bark of apple trees of a trade mixture 
that prevents codling moth worm to 
climb above it. Plant nasturtiums 
among fruit trees to discourage wooly 
aphids. The bio-dynamic people paint 
trees with an extract of nasturtium. 

Grasshoppers—Leave a strip of land 
tare. Giasshoppers prefer to lay their 
eggs in such soil. In fall and spring 
these strips are cultivated. 

Grubs—Grubs and wireworms which 
live in the soil are destroyed by plow- 
ing. 

general—Capsis Fly—Give 
blossoming trees a spray of slacked 
lime very much diluted. Plant seeds 
such as lettuce, spinach and potatoes 
to attract cock-chafer larvae, straw- 
beiry weevil, wood-louse and_ear- 
worm away from other plants. 

Japanese Beetle—Plant spores of 
milky spore disease in the soil. It 
kills this beetle in the grub stage. May 
be purchased in powder form. 

Mexican Bean Beetle—Plant crop 
very early. Have nothing growing in 
hot summer. A late crop can be grown 
where there is a long growing season. 

Rabbits—Wood ashes on_ plants 
drive them away. 

Rot—Placing clean sand under let- 
tuce plants prevents lower leaf rot. 
Put a straw mulch under watermelons 
and muskmelons. 

Slugs and Snails—Toads consume 
them. Spread wood ashes on the 
ground. Empty half orange and grape- 
fruit skins placed between rows or 
beds with open end down. Boards 
are used for the same purpose. Slugs 
congregate under them. 

Squash Bug—Plant the squash early. 
The borer lays eggs in July. By that 
time an early grown plant has vines 
so large that it can do little damage. 
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For much of the above information 
and what follows after, 1 am indebted 
to Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer’s book Bio- 
dynamic Farming and Gardening. 

1 would like to refer also to the 
biological method of warfare against 
destructive insects by the introduction 
of predator types of insects that de- 
stroy them. Ladybug beetles have 
been bred for this purpose and can 
be purchased. In California the State 
government is very active in the re- 
search of developing these insect ene- 
mies. The mealy bug on California 
citrus trees, as an example, are kept 
in check by ladybugs. Some gardeners 
collect the eggs of the praying mantis 
from tall grass and hatch out the bug- 
destroying mantises in their gardens. 

The gardener also can control cer- 
tain insects by learning the likes and 
dislikes of plants in connection with 
what grows next to them. The follow- 
ing notes are based on Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
book, previously mentioned: 

Beds—Every bed should be alternat- 
ed with a bed of legumes—peas, beans, 
etc. 

Carrots—Peas are good for them 
when growing nearby. 

Celery—Plant bush beans in next 
row. 

Cucumber—Plant beans or corn 
next to them. Also peas and bush 
beans. 

Herbs—Aromatic herbs as_ border 
plants are helpful. 

Kohlrabi—Beets are good com- 
panion. 

Leeks—Do well with celery next to 
them. 

Onions—Do well with beans. In 
poor soil if camomile is sown thinly 
between, will help. 

Potatoes—Corn is a natural and 
beneficial neighbor. Early potatoes 
like beans to grow nearby. 

Radish—Will do extra well and be- 
come tender if there is a row of lettuce 
growing on each’ side of them. 

Spinach, corn, salad, or leaf lettuce 
—do better if grown in beds not rows. 
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Anything that is transplanted thrives 
in row formation. 

Tomatoes—Plant parsley in next 
bed. 

Turnips—Peas are excellent neigh- 
bors. 


negative effects 
Fennel—Do not plant them near 
tomatoes or bush beans. 
Tomatoes—Do not plant next to 
kohlrabi. They have a harmful effect 
on each other. 


briefly quoted... 


“Soil is the heritage of the human 
race and the most precious asset that 
a nation possesses. It is the source of 
all food and the basis of all civiliza- 
tion. Formed with infinite slowness 
over the ages, it is quick to waste if 
carelessly used and, once wasted, it 
can for all practical purposes never 
be replaced. It behooves us then to 
guard our soil resources with the ut- 
most care and to use them wisely, for 
a healthy nation can be built up only 
on the products of a healthy soil.” 
C. J. J. VanRensburg & E. M. Palmer 

New World to Win, South Africa. 


“And some seed fell into good soil 
and grew, and yielded a hundred- 
fold.” 

Luke 8:8 


“The scientist who spends his life 
studying this dynamic thing, the soil, 
comes to have a profound respect for 
it. If he has any philosophic turn of 
mind at all, he can hardly help seeing 
the soil as the fundamental thing 
in all human activity....A stable, 
healthy, and vigorous civilization de- 
mands a proper adjustment of men 
to the soil, and opportunities for them 
to make this adjustment. That is why 
the soil problem is so important in 
the United States.” 

Gove Hambridge 
Soils and Men 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1938 
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“In human development, the most 
important thing is health. Our bodies 
can be repaired, but never restored, 
for organic disease is never reversible. 
While the maintenance of robust 
health begins at conception, it is never 
too late to protect and keep what we 
do have. Good health depends upon 
good nutrition; good nutrition de- 
pends upon the quality of the food 
we eat; the quality of our food in turn 
depends primarily upon the quality 
of the soil in which it is grown. 

Dr. Lionel James Picton 
Nutrition & The Soil 
The Devin-Adair Publishers 


“We are, in truth, of the essence of 
the earth.” - 
Fairfield Osborn 


“Nature is not concerned to give us 
simple lessons. Therefore, it must 
always be our part to keep a careful 
watch on what we undertake and to 
abide by any test which offers us the 
means of a just and reasonable judg- 
ment. Of all the tests the best is that 
of fertility of the soil. If what we do 
maintains it, we may be sure that we 
are not astray; if we appear to be de- 
stroying it even by a little, then we 
are on a dangerous decline. The 
earth’s fertility, the power that main- 
tains the springing of the green car- 
pet, is the one essential to the conser- 
vation of life.” 

Louise E. Howard 
The Earth’s Green Carpet 
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THANK YOU! 


Our announcement last month that "Organic Gardening" and "The 
Organic Farmer" would be merged into one magazine brought an 
overwhelming stamp of approval in the form of thousands of 
renewal and gift subscriptions. 


You have our warm thanks for your generous support, and for the 
letters so many of you have written to praise the merger. 


The following are typical comments: 


"You are wise to combine the two as they really are one in 
purpose."—C.P.W., Los Angeles 35, Calif. F 


"The idea of combining the two publications is splendid, and 
should please every subscriber."—B.H.T., Valley Park, Mo. 


"Your announcement of the combination is great news."—C.F.V., 
Cleveland 28, Ohio ~ 


We're moving ahead fast. The January issue of the new magazine 
"ORGANIC GARDENING AND FARMING" is already on the press, and it 
fulfills our promise to present information important to gar- 
dener, farmer, and all interested in better nutrition. 

Here are a few of the exceptionally interesting articles you 
will read in the January issue: 


"Georgia's Governor Farms with Rock Fertilizer." 
"Poison on Tap"—startling facts about fluoridation of water. 


"Organic Experimental Farm"——unique testing ground. 
"Playground to Truck Garden"—making money out of a small 
plot. 


"Who Pays for Agricultural Research?"—this will shock you. 
"Plug Planting"—a remarkable method for improving lawns. 
PLUS many other exclusive articles and valuable departments. 


IMPORTANT 
Because this issue has. been unavoidably late in reaching you, 
our Special Rate offer has been extended until January 15, 1954. 
We will accept renewal and gift subscriptions at the old rates 
until then. So—if you have not yet done so, I sincerely urge 
you to fill in and mail the order form on the following page. 


Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday Season! 


- Sincerely, 
ROBERT RODALE 
_Executive Editor 
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Act Now! Only A Few Days Left! 


SPECIAL OFFER EXTENDED TO JANUARY 15, 1954 


You can take advantage of present low subscription rates by 
acting promptly. 


Present rate NEW RATE for 
for one magazine combined magazine 
1 year —$ 3.00 1 year —$ 4.00 
3 years— 7.00 3 years— 10.00 
5 years— 10.50 5 years— 16.50 


Until January 15, 1954, your own renewal and your Christmas 
gift subscriptions for the new combined magazine will be 
accepted at the present rate in force for just one magazine. 
Here's an opportunity to bring the inspiring story of the 
Organic Method to friends, acquaintances, relatives, your doc- 
tor, dentist and others. 


as much as $6.00 over a 5-year term!...and you are ia aoa 
against possible future rate increases. SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW! 


Your Own Renewal Subscription: please check 

term desired: 
My name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 
( ) 5 years— 10.50 


Send "Organic Gardening and Farming" for the period checked, 
as my Christmas gift to: 


1. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

2. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

3. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 


(Please write additional names on another sheet of paper, and 
attach to this form.) 


Sign Gift Card from 


I enclose $ in payment for the above subscriptions at 
the rates I have checked. 
FILL IN AND MAIL today to: 


"Organic Gardening and Farming," Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. TH) 
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unearthing secrets of the soil 


An Australian scwentist’s tests and research bring 
challenging, constructive new discoveries about soil 
structure and the merits of compost and other 


organic materials 


Reprinted from the G. & N. Co-operator, Thursday, July 9, 1953 
With Compliments: Victoria Compost Society, Melbourne, Australia 


New light has been thrown on the mysteries of soil by the work of C.S.I.R.O. 
Soil Microbiologist Dr. R. J. Swaby, whose recent experiments have upset 
many popular conceptions. The idea of compost being a cure-all for soil 
complaints has not stood up to tests. Everyday substances such as straw and 
molasses proved superior to compost in improving soil structure. Ploughed-in 
green material was much better, indicating that composting was best done 
on the spot rather than in a heap. Dr. Swaby’s 1esearches, told to the Soil 
Science Conference in Adelaide, make a fascinating story. 


| aw farmer knows that a period 
under grass will improve his soil 
—sandy soils are bound together, 
heavier soils are loosened. Whatever 
the nature of the soil, grasses seem to 
cement the particles into water stable 
crumb-like aggregates which resist 
erosion, increase permeability and 
make for better and easier farming. 

Grass roots and soil structure have 
interested Dr. Swaby since he was 
an officer in the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture. For many 
years the almost magical ability of 
grasses to bind soil was attributed to 
their fibrous roots. Dr. Swaby wasn’t 
prepared to accept this or other ex- 
planations which had been advanced 
from time to time. 

Just how and why did soil particles 
form into aggregates and what were 
the roles of bacteria, plant roots and 
soil organic matter in this important 
phenomenon? One by one, the answers 
to these questions were unfolded in a 
series of copybook experiments at 
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Rothamsted research station, Eng- 
land. They contributed much to the 
world’s knowledge of soil biology, 
and gained Dr. Swaby a Ph.D. from 
London University. 

At the beginning, Dr. Swaby reason- 
ed that improved structure must be 
due to one or all of several things— 
the roots themselves, microorganisms 
associated with the roots, or to gums 
and resins produced by these organ- 
isms. So his experiments began. 

First, he grew grasses in a sterilized 
soil and measured the structural 
changes. There were scarcely any. 
The grass roots were incapable of 
doing the job without the associated 
microorganisms which live and feed 
on them. These microorganisms were 
apparently the real soil binders, the 
grass roots acting merely as food. 

Question number two—was it the 
microorganisms themselves or their 
gummy by-products which bound the 
soil into desirable water-stable aggre- 
gates? Microorganisms known to be 
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gum and resin producers were isolated 
from soil and grown in laboratory cul- 
tures. Their gummy products were 
added to unstructured soil. There was 
little improvement in granulation. 
Apparently the gummy substances 
were not important. 

One by one, the important groups 
of soil organisms were added to poorly 
structured sterilized soil at this stage 
and allowed to grow and _ increase. 
The effect on structure was carefully 
measured. There was a remarkable 
improvement when some were added. 
The soil became granulated and per- 
meable to water. 

Easily the most effective organisms 
were the fungi or moulds. Plants 
grown in poorly structured soil in- 
creased dramatically in size when 
these were added to the pots. Soil 
aeration was improved and water per- 
meability increased. Microscopic bac- 
teria had no such beneficial effects. 
The thread-like mycelium of the 
fungi apparently wound itself around 
soil particles and held them together. 

Using common fungi in the labora- 
tory, it was possible to get a much 
greater soil aggregation than oc- 
curred in practice. Why was this so? 


some fungi and bacteria 
incompatible 


Dr. Swaby found the answer when 
he tried various mixtures of fungi and 
bacteria together. Some were incom- 
patible. Soil aggregating fungi were 
attacked and killed by certain maraud- 
ing bacteria, and this is apparently 
what happens in the field. 

It seemed that there was constant 
war among the teeming millions of 
microorganisms in the soil. Some 
microbes devoured plant roots and or- 
ganic matter and were themselves 
devoured by others. 


half mile of fungus 

Microbial populations reach astron- 
omical proportions. Dr. Swaby cal- 
culated that a gram of fertile soil 


could contain up to one half mile of 
fungal mycelium. (A gram of soil will 
fit comfortably on a sixpence.) It 
might also contain about ten million 
bacteria. 

When fungi were added to a soil for 
testing they were supplied with a 
suitable food such as straw or molasses. 
On good food, numbers built up 
quickly and soil structure was im- 
proved rapidly. Many things were 
tried simply by mixing them with the 
soil. The more readily decomposible 
matter was best for improving soil 
structure. Young plant growth was 
superior to old lignified mature 
growth and straw. But even straw was 
better than compost and peat. 

Dr. Swaby explained that compost 
was a valuable manure in many ways, 
but had a negligible effect on soil 
structure. Most of the microbial pro- 
cesses had been completed in the com- 
post heap and the microorganisms 
responsible were dead and non-func- 
tional as soil binders when spreading 
time came. 

“The best way of composting is to 
dig the green material straight into 
the ground instead of carting it to a 
heap,” he said. 


puzzling features 


There were still many puzzling fea- 
tures. The total aggregation which 
took place in the field could still not 
be explained solely by fungal activity. 
Also, the aggregate formed in the lab- 
oratory were much less water-stable 
than those formed under natural con- 
ditions. When laboratory-made aggre- 
gates were exposed in the paddock 
they were readily decomposed by bac- 
teria and mites which ate the myce- 
lium, or were easily broken by cul- 
tivation. Aggregates formed under 
actual field conditions, however, were 
much more stable, particularly on 
some soils. 

Walking on Harpenden Common, 
at Rothamsted, one late winter’s 
morning, Dr. Swaby noticed that some 
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earthworm casts on permanent grass- 
land were more resistant to the dis- 
integration action of thawing snow 
than were similar casts on nearby 
wheatland. So, the role of earthworms 
was investigated. -Worm casts from 
various types of soils were collected 
and tested in the laboratory. They 
were subjected to the same sieving 
technique used to test the permanence 
of aggregation. 


cooperation between worms 
and grass roots 


Results showed that earthworms im- 
proved the permanence of aggregation 
of all soils they devoured. Their casts 
on grassland soil were particularly 
stable. Evidently, binding substances 
were derived from grass roots present 
in the soil during its passage through 
the worm. Elaborate experiments were 
made to explain this, and finally it 
boiled down to organic matter. 

The extra organic matter in the 
giassland soil, with its greater number 
of roots, encouraged a vigorous micro- 
bial population in worms’ intestines. 
These glued the soil into very stable 
aggregates. Earthworms accounted for 
another small portion of the field ag- 
gregation, but there was still some to 
be explained. Also, there was still the 
mystery of the very permanent aggre- 
gates found in the field. These were 
more stable even than worm casts. 


humus 


Now thinking in terms of humus, 
Dr. Swaby began to treat soil crumbs 
with certain extracts of this. Humus 
is plant organic matter which has been 
partly decomposed in the presence of 
certain minerals. One extract known 
as humic acid gave remarkable results. 
It not only improved aggregation but 
increased the permanence of the 
crumbs already formed. 

Humic acid is a complicated prod- 
uct formed during the breakdown of 
organic matter in the soil. It has so 
far resisted all attempts to unravel its 
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involved chemical formula. In the 
presence of some minerals such as cal- 
cium and iron, a salt such as calcium 
humate was formed. This substance 
often proved more potent than humic 
acid as a means of increasing the per- 
manence of aggregation, and explain- 
ed the extreme stability of the crumb 
structure of some heavy red and black 
soils. 


X-ray analysis 

With X-ray analysis, chains of 
humic acid molecules could be detect- 
ed inside actual clay particles, where 
they were held electrostatically. The 
presence of positively charged metals 
in solution increased the strength of 
the electrostatic bond and made the 
aggregate more permanent. 

The picture was clearer now. Fungi 
which fed on plant roots bound soil 
particles into aggregates. These and 
others which it formed were made 
stable by mobile humic acid com- 
pounds formed during the active 
breakdown of organic matter. Organic 
matter improved the quantity and 
quality of aggregation. 

There is no active humic acid in 
compost, 

But even the strong, humus-boun 
crumbs are broken down by bacteria. 
Bacteria are the niggers in the wood- 
pile. When some of them help in 
breaking down the organic matter to 
produce the humus extracts which aid 
aggregation, certain bacteria destroy 
these and other aggregates bound to- 
gether by fungal mycelia. 

And what does this mean agri- 
culturally? 

It means that provision must be 
made in crop rotations to feed organic 
matter constantly back into the soil to 
replace that which is broken down 
by bacteria. If this is not done, struc- 
ture will suffer 

“Not even Krilium will stop this 
breakdown,” Dr. Swaby said. “It may 
slow it down, but it can’t stop it.” 
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health 
from the 
ground up 


PROFESSOR ROY L. DONAHUE 


Chairman of the Department of Agronomy, 
University of New Hampshire 


L health is your problem. Doc- 
tors do not look after your health 
... they treat you only when you are 
sick. 

A large part of health is centered 
around food habits. Do you eat exces- 
sive sugars and starches? Do cold 
drinks and coffee or tea replace milk 
in your diet? Do you eat meat and 
potatoes while turning up your nose 
at fruits and vegetables? 

Vegetables . . . now there’s a strange 
one for you. Chemists and nutrition- 
ists have analyzed green vegetables by 
the carload and have averaged and 
printed such data in easy-to-use form. 
Later, other scientists have looked for 
differences in chemical composition 
and have sought to explain the varia- 
tions found. 

For example, six southern states! 
cooperated in a study of the iron con- 
tent of turnip greens. They found 
that: 

(1) Turnip greens varied 400-500 

per cent in iron content.? 

(2) Nitrogen fertilizers increased 
yields but decreased the iron 
content by approximately 20 

er cent. 

(3) The higher the organic mat- 
ter in the soil, the higher the 
iron content of turnip greens. 

Other researches point to the fact 
that the iron content of many vege- 
tables such as cabbage, lettuce, car- 
rots, spinach and tomatoes varies tre- 
mendously.® 

For example, the iron content of 


An agronomist points 
out the differences in 
foods—and the impact 
of growing methods 
on better nutrition 


spinach varied from 1,750 to as low as 
54 parts per million and lettuce from 
almost 5,000 down to 65 parts per mil- 
lion. This means that lettuce and 
spinach may be a good source of iron 
or they may not be, depending on 
many factors. 

Varieties of lettuce and spinach, 
without doubt, contain different 
amounts of iron when grown under 
identical conditions, but very few 
studies have been made on this 
subject. 

What we are absolutely sure of is 
that turnip greens contain more iron 
when the soil organic matter is high 
and when very little nitrogen ferti- 
lizer is used. From this information 
and from bits of other data available, 
we can reasonably assume that lettuce 
and spinach will also contain more 
iron under similar conditions. 

And the story is similar but not as 
contrasting with the percentage of 
calcium and phosphorus in vege- 
tables. Lettuce may contain only 0.33 
per cent or as much as 1.38 per cent 
calcium. Spinach and other vegetables 
vary in calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent about the same. There are many 
causes for the variations in calcium 
and phosphorus content of vegetables, 
but one thing is certain. When the 
garden soil is adequately supplied 
with these nutrients, the percentage 
in the vegetables will be higher. 

Why so much stress and concern 
with iron, calcium and phosphorus? 
Because these three essential elements, 
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This gardener uses large amounts of manure, lime 
and organic fertilizers to insure greater yie' of 
nutritious vegetables 


together with iodine, are most fre- 
quently lacking in our diets. As proof 
of this statement, the 1939 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, Food and Life, states: 
. of these (essential elements) only 
four ... caleium, phosphorus, iron and 
iodine ... are likely to be deficient in 
ordinary diets.”* 

What to do? 

Iodine deficiency can usually be 
satisfied by using iodized salt, especial- 
ly in the “goiter belt” which is located 
in the humid regions away from the 
coasts. 

This leaves iron, calcium and phos- 
phorus to be concerned about. 

In the first place, why be concern- 
ed? You may go back to sleep now, 
but if you do you may awaken with 
anemia (too few red blood cells) and 
weak bones and poor teeth. 

Assuming that you are now interest- 
ed in remaining healthy, what then? 

It’s really quite simple to be sure of 
having vegetables which are high in 
iron, calcium, and phosphorus, espe- 
cially if you have a garden. Here are 
the steps: 

(1) Be sure that your garden soil 
has an abundance of organic 
matter. Manure, compost, crop 
residues, leaves, grass clippings, 
clean garbage, and a host of 
other organic materials should 
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be used in liberal amounts. 
When should these materials 
be uséd? Whenever they are 
available! And the best time 
to put this organic matter on 
the garden soil is when you 
have it. Plowed under, spaded 
in, or used as a mulch on top 
of the soil, are all recommend- 
ed practices. 
(2) To determine if your garden 
soil needs calcium and phos- 
phorus, have your soil tested. 
As of 1953, all agricultural col- 
leges in each of the 48 states 
provide a soil testing service 
available for a modest fee of 
approximately $1.00 a sample. 
To get in contact with this 
service, look in your telephone 
directory for the county agri- 
cultural agent. He will send 
you instructions on how to take 
a soil sample and where to send 
it for analysis. The results of 
these tests will be made avail- 
able to you and if you follow 
the recommendations, your 
vegetables will contain suffi- 
cient calcium and phosphorus. 
Supply your garden with only 
moderate amounts of nitro- 
gen. 

If you cannot raise a garden your- 
self, then perhaps you can help a 
neighbor to fertilize properly and 
then to sell you some vegetables. 

By following these rather simple 
suggestions, the chances of having 
vegetables rich in iron, calcium, and 
phosphorus will be increased tremend- 
ously. But no good will come to you 
even then unless you eat large quanti- 
ties of the vegetables that are proper- 
ly raised. 


(3 


1 These six Southern States include: Georgia, 

ne, Oklahoma, So. Carolina, Virginia and 
‘exas, 

2 Effect of fertilizer and environment on the iron 
content of turnip greens. Southern Cooperative 
Series Bulletin 2. 1944. 

3 The mineral composition of crops with particular 
reference to the soils in which they are grown. 
U.8.D.A. Misc. Publication 369. 1941. 

Food and Life. of ‘Agriculture, 1939. 
U.8.D.A., p. 9-10. 
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f you happen to have a touch of 
the “farm fever” any time soon, a 
good man to consult is Dr. Louis H. 
Ulizio of the Ulizio Health Institute, 
New Haven, Connecticut. He has 
been dividing his days between his 
office and a Wallingford farm for 18 
years and if there’s a better life, he 
hasn’t heard of it. At the same time, 
he isn’t absolutely sure that everyone 
who dreams about part-time farming 
is temperamentally equipped for it. 
“Running a farm—a nursery farm 
such as mine, for instance—and hold- 
ing a regular job isn’t always easy,” 
he says. ““The rewards in satisfaction 
are enormous, but there’s no time for 
anything else. Frankly, I’d say that 
taking on a farm in addition to a full- 
time job in an office or a shop calls 
for a sort of dedication.” 

In his case, there’s hardly time 
enough to decide what comes next in 
his full daily program—and you'll 
wonder where he finds the energy to 
look after 20 acres of shrubs and ever- 
greens, 15 acres of orchards, a modest 
stand of young chestnut and walnut 
trees, four large flower beds, two rock 
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part-time farmer 


Reprinted from the New Haven Register 


A news feature 
of a doctor who 
preaches & practices 


organic farming 


gardens and five separate lawns which 
alone could keep a man busy around 
the clock from spring to fall. 

A naturopathic doctor, Louis Ulizio 
associates living in the country with 
his profession; but he admits that 
when in 1935 he and Mrs. Ulizio de- 
cided to quit the city and settle down 
on a farm, personal considerations 
figured largely in their plans. 

“We were thinking in terms of a 
family,” he explains, “and we were 
agreed that if we wanted to bring up 
our children in healthy, wholesome 
surroundings, the country was the 
place to do it. Those were depression 
days, if you recall, when farms were a 
dime a dozen. That seemed to us the 
right time to buy since we were no 
better off financially than most young 
couples. So we roamed the area look- 
ing at farms, until we came to this 
place in Wallingford. 

“The 100-acre farm, once the sum- 
mer home of the late Gov. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, sold itself. Situated on one 
of the highest pieces of ground in the 
area and only a short distance from 
Wallingford center, the farm offered 
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55 acres of woodland, two spring-fed 
brooks that never run dry, a large area 
suitable for cultivation and a wonder- 
ful site on the crown of the hill for a 
home. That, we decided then and 
there, was for us.” 

The old Baldwin summer home 
was still standing, but it was in bad 
shape, hardly worth repairing. More 
important, the Ulizios had looked 
forward to building their own home— 
nothing large or elaborate, but with 
at least two fireplaces and a big porch. 

Building the house was a thril- 
ling adventure. Constructed of oak 
throughout, the lumber came from 
trees cut on the property, and stones 
gathered on the farm were used for 
the foundation. (Later, they collected 
more stones and built the 40-foot 
patio that is now used more than any 
other part of the house.) 


Buying Simeon Baldwin farm during de 
and built home with a 40-foot porch. 
their part-time farming chores. 
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ession, Dr. Ulizio cut oak lumber, gath 
hree of five members of family are shown engaged in some of 


They moved in as soon as the house 
was completed, Dr. Ulizio got busy 
with his lawns, flowers, shrubs and 
trees and, with the arrival of Louis, 
Jr., now 15, their experiment in coun- 
try living was really under way. 

David and Barbara, now 12 and 10 
respectively, joined the family later. 

Today the hilltop farm is something 
to see. Among the evergreens on the 
slope of the hill southwest of the 
house are 5,000 Scotch pines which 
will be sold as Christmas trees at just 
about the time Louis, Jr., is needing 
some ready cash to finance his col- 
lege education. Other trees growing 
around the house are white spruce, 
Japanese yew, cedar and balsam, all 
fitting into a more or less formal pat- 
tern including American arbor vitae, 
rhododendron and mountain laurel. 

In the flower beds nearby, though 
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Left to right: David 12, Barbara 10, Dr. and Mrs. Ulizio, Louis Jr., 15. The latter, already a fair farmer, 
tends 500 Scotch pines planted each year which, as Christmas trees, will help finance his college education. 


not all blooming at the moment of 
course, are zinnias, petunias, phlox, 
gladioli, tulips (“Red, striped and 
yellow,” Barbara volunteers), hya- 
cinths, lilies-of-the-valley, American 
Beauty roses, geraniums, crocus and 
larkspur. 

Each member of the family has his 
or her own responsibility on the farm, 
of course. Louis, Jr., looks after the 
cow and does all the plowing and 
vegetable growing. He is secretary of 
the Wallingford 4-H Club and his 
Guernsey cow won a blue ribbon at 
the Orange Fair last August. He grows 
his own corn for the cow and is now 
preparing to clear the brush from a 
22-acre tract and put it out in hay. 

David, 12, is in charge of the farm’s 
chicken yard and raises rabbits as his 
own special project. The Ulizios keep 
only enough chickens to provide for 
their own needs. 

Barbara, 10, youngest member of 
the family, is an enthusiastic flower 
grower and tends her own beds. 

And what does Mrs. Ulizio con- 
tribute to this industrious farm opera- 
tion? “I’m just the housewife, mother 
and general factotum,” she says, “and 
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if you think that isn’t a full time job, 
you should spend some time with this 
family.” 

That leaves the lord and master 
to be accounted for, the man who puts 
in an eight-hour day in his office and 
yet manages to run a nursery farm of 
considerable proportions in his spare 
time. 

To start at the beginning, Dr. Ulizio 
crawls (he probably leaps) out of bed 
at 5 A. M. every day in the year, gets 
into his work clothes and strides out 
to meet the dawn. 

“My part of the farm work is to 
maintain the shrubs, trees and lawns 
surrounding the house. The _ five 
lawns require a lot of attention in 
the summer months; the two rock gar- 
dens—one covers a quarter acre—take 
up a lot of time, and my 200 azalea 
plants have to be looked after. The 
azaleas are worth all the time I give 
them. When at its best in the spring 
the azalea garden is the most beautiful 
spot on the farm.” 

With mature trees to trim, shrubs 
to prune, the 5,000 young saplings to 
thin and many other farm chores to 
perform, he keeps busy until 8:30, at 
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which time he returns to the house, 
showers and gets dressed to go to the 
office. After breakfast he drives to the 
Health Institute in New Haven which 
is 25 minutes from his home. The 
Institute offers Turkish baths, swim- 
ming and physiotherapy and though 
he has three assistants, two men and 
a woman, all physiotherapists, he car- 
ries his full share of the load. 

At 6 o'clock he leaves the office for 
home and no loitering on the way. 
Arrives at the farm 25 minutes later, 
he gets into his work clothes again 
and spends the next hour or so with 
his shrubs, trees, flowers and lawns 
before coming into shower and dress 
once more in preparation for the final 
meal of the day. 

That’s the current schedule and 
while there are necessary modifica- 
tions in winter, the amount of work 
to be done on the farm fluctuates but 
little—and if you’re thinking seriously 
of trying your hand at part-time farm- 
ing, you may as well prepare yourself 
for an equally full program. 

There’s another interesting side to 
Dr. Ulizio. Seeing him for the first 
time in his office, particularly if you 
happen to be feeling a little low at 
the time, you will find him disgusting- 
ly healthy. Clad only in gym shorts 
and a sports shirt, he exudes vitality 
and fairly reeks of those desirable 


On one of the highest pieces of land in — 
covered with sweeping lawns, two big 
watches Louis at trimming w 


physical characteristics that add up to 
robust well-being. And apart from 
everything else, he has the confident 
and confidence-instilling bedside man- 
ner which old-time general practition- 
ers used to say was half the battle. 

Dr. Ulizio lays great stress on the 
need of pure, “natural” foods for the 
maintenance of good health, is un- 
alterably opposed to the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers and poisonous sprays 
and will have nothing on his table 
from which “the natural elements 
needed to keep the body strong and 
healthy have been removed by mod- 
ern refining processes.” 

Dr. Ulizio and his young farmer, 
Louis, Jr., use nothing but organic 
fertilizers on the farm. “We have our 
own compost piles made up of leaves, 
grass clippings and wood ashes. When 
these things disintegrate, you couldn’t 
ask for better fertilizer.” 


and the doctor’s diet? 

For breakfast he has a teaspoonful 
of unsulphured blackstrap molasses 
dissolved in a king-size cup of boiling 
water (his substitute for coffee); one- 
half of a grapefruit occasionally sweet- 
ened with honey or fortified with a 
little lemon juice; one poached egg, 
one slice of 100 per cent wholewheat 
bread made with unbleached flour. 
No pork in any form, ever—no bacon 


, house sets on crown of hill. Acre around it is 
, thousands of evergreens, shrubs and wers. David 
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or ham and no preserved or salted 
meats or fish. 

His lunch, which he takes to the 
office from home, varies slightly from 
time to time; but a typical lunch con- 
sists of one quart of raw milk, two 
carrots, raw; two stalks of celery, raw; 
a pear or a peach; one sandwich— 
cheese, meat loaf, eggplant or lettuce- 
and-tomato between two thin slices of 
bread. 

Dinner, his big meal of the day, 
may include one piece of meat, steak 
or lamb chop; six or seven different 
raw vegetables served on one big plat- 
ter with lemon juice or olive oil for 
dressing and occasionally topped off 
with the peelings of a lemon or an 
orange. Dessert may be a slice of pie 
made of fresh fruit; or it may be any 
number of wholewheat products made 
from unbleached flour. He eats a 
piece of cake once in a while—but ice 
cream, soda and all cold drinks, not 


excepting ice water, are verboten. 

Do other members of his family 
share his ideas about food? 

“Mrs. Ulizio does, and the children 
have never known anything else,” he 
says. “We all eat and enjoy the same 
foods; and when visitors sometimes 
bring hot dogs, potato salad, cold 
drinks or ice cream and the children 
break with their regular diet, they 
usually have reason to regret it. They 
aren’t used to such things.” 

But of course all this is irrelevant 
to the subject of part-time farming 
which Dr. Ulizio, his wife and chil- 
dren have made a family operation. 

“After 18 years in the country,” he 
avers, “we are more convinced than 
ever that buying the farm was the 
smartest move we could have made.” 

Part-time farming may not be every- 
body’s dish, but for the Ulizios it was 
exactly what the doctor ordered. 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


In the midst of an era in which such vast and concerted efforts are 


being made to bring humanity the cures for every known and imaginable 


disorder—why not a moment’s reflection on the very roots of so many of 


our physical and emotional maladies? The inseparable source of our 


well-being—or its absence—is the soil from which we take our food, energy, 
sustenance, our very existence. Without relentless research our soil—and 
inevitably our health—will deteriorate. Seeking better foods from better 


soils would certainly be striking at the core of a major segment of our 


ills. This needs support—your support—through a contribution to the 
work of The Soil and Health Foundation. Make one today, no matter 
how small! It’s your soil—and your health! Send to: 


The Soil and Health Foundation, Dept. O.G., Emmaus, Penna. 
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part 2: celery 


o selection of vegetables gathered 
from your home garden is com- 
plete without the finishing touches 
given it by a few crisp stalks of celery. 
The growing of celery is often believ- 
ed difficult. This is not especially so 
if a few simple precautions are taken. 
Before you start, it is advisable to 
get some idea of the conditions under 
which the ancestors of modern culti- 
vated celery thrived. Wild celery still 
flourishes in the marshes of Western 
Europe and Northern Africa. These 
marshes are usually brackish and un- 
derlain with limestone or calcareous 
soil. Some drainage is generally sup- 
plied by the close association of the 
marsh with a river or the action of 
tidal waters. 
Wild celery is a rather bitter flavor- 
ed, aromatic herb. The cultivated 
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plant has retained much of the aroma 
but has to some extent been bred away 
from the marshes. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the an- 
cient Greeks named celery “selinon” 
and considered it a lowland plant. 
They associated it with “petro- 
selinon,” rock celery, known to us as 
parsley. 

Tests have shown that ordinary 
celery grows better if excessive soil 
acidity is corrected by the use of lime, 
and that it will tolerate a certain 
amount of alkalinity. It has also been 
demonstrated that celery plants will 
tolerate salt to such an extent that 
the growing stalks may be caused to 
absorb enough salt to give them a 
pleasant and definitely salty flavor 
without apparent damage to the 
plant. 
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You will find it best to grow your 
own plants. One packet of good seed 
should produce as many plants as you 
can use and probably leave some sur- 
plus. This surplus has excellent swap- 
ping value with your neighboring gar- 
deners. Celery plants are not always 
readily available. 

About the end of February or the 
beginning of March, celery seed 
should be sown in a flat or small 
wooden tray indoors. This flat should 
be about three-quarters filled with a 
finely sifted mixture consisting of two- 
thirds mature compost humus and 
one-third clean washed sand, and have 
good drainage. Upon the surface of 
this mixture the seed should be placed 
one-half inch apart in evenly spaced 
rows also one-half inch apart. The 
seed should then be evenly covered 
with a careful sprinkling of washed 
sand and firmed. The sprinkling of 
sand is very important as you will 
later discover. 

The flat should be bottom watered 
by being placed in a bathtub or simi- 
lar container in which has already 
been placed enough water to reach 
half way up the sides of the tray. It 
should remain there until the layer of 
surface sand becomes damp. 

Before two weeks are up the seed- 
lings should appear and during that 
time the surface of the flat should not 
be allowed to dry out. During this 
period also, as you have guessed, the 
problem consists of keeping the sand- 
ed surface of the flat moist without 
causing “damping off” and the loss of 
the seedlings. However, if you use 
clean surface sand, good drainage, 
keep the flat in an airy sunny place, 
and do not allow it to become soggy 
from excess water, the seedlings 
should thrive. 

Additional flats should be prepared 
so that when the young plants are a 
month old they may be moved to 
roomier quarters where they may 
stand two inches apart in each direc- 
tion. Four weeks later they should be 
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ready to move to the garden but they 
should not be set out until all danger 
of long, cold spells of rainy weather 
is over. 

At least a week before the setting 
out of the young plants, the ground 
should be properly prepared to permit 
the settling of the soil. This necessity 
for the settling of the pulverized soil 
is worth noting. Along the line where 
the row is to stand, it is best to place 
a five-inch layer of mature compost 
humus (well-rotted manure may be 
used if organic composted material 
is not available). This should be cov- 
ered with a heavy coating of hydrated 
lime, followed by a heavy layer of 
hardwood ashes, if these are available. 
Hardwood ashes are really important 


_as you will later find. 


This mixture should then be deeply 
dug in and the soil well pulverized to 
a depth of at least fourteen inches. 
If you prepare the soil during very 
dry weather, it is advisable to follow 
the digging by a thorough drenching. 
In any event the soil should be sup- 
plied with sufficient water to pene- 
trate several inches a couple of days 
before the setting out of the plants. 

Moisture is essential, for you will 
remember that celery is a gross feeder. 
For best results its steady and quick 
growth is necessary. But if the supply 
of compost material is low, poultry, 
stable, or sheep manure comes in 
handy provided it is well incorporated 
in the soil before the setting out of 
the plants. 

The plants should be set out in the 
garden six inches apart in rows 
twenty-eight inches apart. Care should 
be taken to see that they are not set 
deeper than that which they stood in 
the flat in which they grew. They 
should be well watered during and 
immediately following transplanting. 

When you come to the matter of 
the cultivation of celery you will 
again find yourself faced with the 
problem of seeing that sufficient mois- 
ture is supplied at all times to prevent 
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the drying out of the soil. Any- 
thing which approaches the condition 
which causes the wilting of the plants 
should be avoided. On the other 
hand, the moisture should not be so 
excessive as to encourage mildew and 
plant disease. Of course, weeds must 
be kept down. A great aid in the 
maintaining of a reservoir of moisture 
around the roots, at the same time 
limiting weedy growth, is the use of 
a heavy mulch of compost material 
placed along the rows. And if you 
add to this mulch a generous supply 
of unleached hardwood ashes, healthy 
plant growth will be greatly encour- 
aged. 

Hardwood ashes have value because 
they supply much needed potash with- 
out adding nitrogen. Two very de- 
structive diseases of celery, Blackheart 
and Pinkrot, are probably traceable 
to the use of excessive quantities of 
inorganic nitrogen. Many disastrous 
failures of celery crops have been 
found upon investigation to have 
been brought about by the use of ex- 
cessive quantities of water saturated 
with chemical fertilizers and applied 
shortly before the plants matured. 
Celery plants are easily damaged by 
excess nitrogen but demand much 
potash, hence the unleached wood 
ashes. ‘Ten pounds of unleached hard- 
wood ashes contains the same amount 
of potash as ten pounds of commercial 
inorganic fertilizer without the other 
very undesirable elements. 

Many diseases of celery, notably the 
blights, are no doubt largely due to 
poor environment. If your garden 
site has been chosen with decent re- 
gard to air and water drainage, these 
should bother you little; and if you 
use properly composted humus, your 
plants should be immune to plant- 
fungus diseases. These do their great- 
est damage in damp, undrained, poor- 
ly ventilated areas. 

Some very good gardeners believe 
that green-stalked celery has finer 
flavor and greater nutritive value 
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than the crisp, bleached type. Just 
the same, when the plants are about 
two-thirds mature you will want to 
bleach a number of them. 

This is easily done by using boards. 
These boards, about ten or twelve 
inches wide, should be placed on edge 
alongside the rows and held in place 
by short stakes driven into the ground. 
Care should be taken to permit the 
tufts of the leaves to protrude so as 
not to suffocate the plants. Lacking 
boards, you will find that a handy 
scheme is to tie each plant loosely 
and then wrap it with several layers 
of old newspapers, securing these 
wrappings with pins or string and per- 
mitting the leaves to protrude. 

After ten or twelve days the boards, 
or other bleaching materials, should 
be removed and the plants harvested. 

The arrival of cool fall weather 
will cause you to think about storage, 
for you will want to store a number 
of fine plants for use later on. A very 
easy way to do this is to dig a trench 
fourteen inches wide and of sufficient 
depth so that the plants, when placed 
in it, will have only their tops ex- 
posed a couple of inches above gar- 
den level. In this trench the plants, 
which have been dug and cut with a 
sizeable portion of their roots left on, 
should be stood close together. Any 
unused portion of the trench should 
be filled in and firmed. 

With the advent of colder weather 
the boards which were used for bleach- 
ing the stalks may be placed over the 
trench to form an inverted V-shaped 
roof. This covering may still later be 
augmented by straw, dry weeds, top- 
soil, etc. 

Under this covering the stalks will 
continue to bleach and when around 
Thanksgiving, or even Christmas, you 
bring into the house a few cool celery 
plants to add their pleasing aroma to 
a basket of stored vegetables, you will 
have a nutritious, fresh and tasty gar- 
den vegetable contributing to a hap- 
pier and healthier holiday. 
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How to keep your indoor box plantings 


healthy, attractive and thriving— 


indefinitely 


here is no “trick” to planting a 

box like the one in the accom- 
panying illustration; it is only the 
result of arranging plants, whose basic 
needs are alike, in an attractive design. 
The “trick’” comes in maintaining 
such a planting in good health in- 
definitely, and by indefinitely, I mean 
ten years or more. 

Three primary points to keep in 
mind when planting a large, perma- 
nent box are: (1) choosing material 
whose cultural needs will be met by 
the existing humidity, light and tem- 
perature conditions; (2) maintenance 
of proper moisture content in the soil, 
which includes not only careful water- 
ing but facilities for drainage, as well; 
and most important, (3) the use of 
organically-enriched soil. 

Before choosing any plant, think 
first if it will do well, indefinitely, 
where the plant box is located. With 
most indoor plants, it is an easy mat- 
ter to set them near a window if they 
need additional light, or to move them 
away from a heat-vent if they are suf- 
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fering. But with permanent plant- 
ings, this is not possible. 

If your box is beside the front door 
where it will get cold drafts during 
the winter months each time the door 
is opened, forget about growing cala- 
diums in it, no matter how much you 
may be attracted by the beauty of 
their foliage. If your box is in the 
shade (and most of them are), don’t 
try to grow flowering plants which re- 
quire sun in order to bloom. 

Average temperatures in the plant 
box may be found by laying an ordin- 
ary thermometer across the top of it 
and taking readings at different times. 
If possible, do this in the winter, as 
that is the time when temperatures 
are most apt to fluctuate sharply. The 
amount of light which the box re- 
ceives may be determined by placing 
an object on a sheet of white paper, 
on or near the box, and seeing how 
many hours of the day the object casts 
a shadow. If the shadow is clear-cut 
and sharply defined, the light is very 
bright. If it is blurry, the light is poor. 
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View of one of the writer’s plant boxes which adds life and charm to any room through all seasons— 
especially winter, and which is kept healthfully bright and growing by attention to the basic needs and 


organic care she outlines. 


Humidity can be determined by plac- 
ing a saucer of water on the top edge 
of the box. If it evaporates quickly, 
within twenty-four hours or less, the 
air is very dry. If, however, the saucer 
remains wet for two or three days, 
there is sufficient moisture in the air 
to keep most plants happy. 

With most built-in plant boxes, 
architects have not only put them in 
a poor location, plant-wise, but have 
also neglected to provide for drainage. 
It is seldom practical to install a drain 
at the bottom, yet if leaks are to be 
avoided, some provision must be made 
for excess water. The best solution 
to the problem is to fit the box with 
a watertight liner, usually copper, 
and then use a deep layer of crushed 
stone and charcoal in the bottom. 
Cover this layer with one of sphag- 
num moss or some similar material, 
to prevent the soil from washing 
into it. 
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Now comes the most important 


point—the kind of soil to be used. It - 


is obvious that just any old dirt isn’t 
going to stimulate the plants to do 
their best. Quite probably, conditions 
will indicate that plants of tropical 
origin be used, and these do well only 
in rich, fertile soil. In order for the 
plants to do their best, they must be 
given the best, and this means organ- 
ically-enriched soil, not too fine, and 
with enough sand in it to facilitate 
good drainage. 

Commercial sources for humus soils 
are so plentiful, you should have no 
trouble obtaining enough for your 
needs. If, however, such soil is not 
available, then get soil from the 
woods. 

Woods-humus is built in layers, 
with the top one composed of newly- 
fallen leaves. Unless these are begin- 
ning to break down, they should be 
set aside. The next layer is partially- 
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decomposed material, and beneath 
that is the black dirt which has re- 
sulted from years and years of natural 
processes breaking down a variety of 
organic material. Take a mixture of 
these three layers, crumbling the top 
leaves if they are dry, or taking them 
separately to lay over the soil when 
the box is finished. In this way, you 
are assured of getting not only all the 
valuable humus, but also all the “live- 
stock” which is so necessary in main- 
taining soil fertility. 

After a box has been planted for 
six months, it usually begins to show 
the effects of crowded roots and arti- 
ficial living conditions. Customary 
practice indicates the use of commer- 
cial plant foods or fertilizers in order 
to replace the nutrients in the soil, 
but while this may be a satisfactory 
procedure for a brief time, it invari- 
ably leads to trouble and the eventual 
death of the plants. 

Removing all the soil from the box, 
and replacing it with fresh soil, is not 
a satisfactory alternative unless the 
plants are small enough to handle con- 
veniently. Even then, they suffer from 
the shock of transplanting, and just 


“Albert, bring that horsehair chair from the gar- 
den tool shed—the finance company is here for it e 


about the time they have recovered, 
they must be removed again. 


However, it is nearly always pos- 
sible to remove just the top inch or 
two of soil. If this is replaced with 
fresh organic material, the bacterial 
organisms which were in the original 
soil will feed upon the newly-added 
humus, keeping the soil alive and in 
a high state of fertility. The action 
of these bacteria upon the humus pro- 
duces or releases all the essentials 
needed for maximum plant growth, 
assuring continued good health for 
the plants. 

Plant boxes which already hold 
poor soil can be rejuvenated and the 
plants in them literally “brought to 
life” by adding an inch or so of good 
compost, scratching it into the surface 
soil as thoroughly as convenient, and 
thereafter adding humus when it is 
needed. If this is done, you will see 
a startling change in the plants within 
a short time. A friend of mine asked 
me a few months ago to re-do her 
plant box, because it needed new soil. 
Instead, I added two inches of the 
finest compost to it. Last week she 
phoned me to come and “fix” the 
plants—“they look terrible,” she wail- 
ed. 


They did look pretty bad, but it 
was the comparison between the new 
growth and the old that made them 
look that way. The new leaves and 
stems were twice as large as the old 
ones, the color was richer, and the 
texture of the foliage was much bet- 
ter. We are remedying the trouble as 
well as we can by air-layering the 
woody plants, and coiling the spindly 
parts of the vining ones on the soil, 
leaving only the new growth in full 
view. Even so, we are in for more 
trouble, since now the vines which 
are in contact with the soil are be- 
ginning to develop at every node! 

If you, too, want trouble like this, 
the trouble of having plants grow 
strongly and rapidly, use compost and 
humus. 
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N ow that the peak of fall’s garden- 
ing chores is past, our organic 
gardener is already looking ahead (we 
hope) and making plans for the next 
season. It is time to look over the 
garden tools and equipment, and put 
things in proper shape for the winter. 
Taking care of garden tools is sensible 
and necessary, and a proper place to 
store them is equally important. 

A simple and effective way is the 
peg board method. This affords a 
surface sufficient to meet individual 
needs and can be fitted into any avail- 
able space. The squares shown in the 
illustration are Armstrong’s accous- 
tical tiles, 12 inches square and %4 
inch thick. These tiles are made with 
3/16 inch holes arranged in a regular 
pattern. 

The tiles can be fastened to any 
wall surface with glue or nailed in 
place when using a wood backing sur- 
face. The illustration shows a peg 
board using nine tiles arranged in a 
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Simple, effective 
suggestions that make 
off-season care easier, 
avert loss and damage 
of equipment 
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square pattern enclosed on three sides 
with nine inch shelving lumber. The 
shelves at the lower right accommo- 
date such items as cannot be pegged— 
leaving a space at the left for longer 
tools if you happen to have any. This 

board layout is five feet, six inches 
high and three feet wide. 

Dowels can be purchased at the 

local lumber company or building 
supply outfit. They come in three foot 
lengths and be sure to buy the size 
that fits the holes. They should be 
cut in a length to suit their individual 
purpose. 
The peg board space should be laid 
out to accommodate your own selec- 
tion of garden tools. The pegs are 
then driven into place. By using a 
little glue, a more substantial effect 
is gained. Also keeps strangers from 
pulling out the pegs. It is not neces- 
sary to plug up the unused holes. You 
can just stand and look at them or 
find more stuff to peg. 
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New! AYDEE Formula 
Vitamins A and D in Wheat Germ Oil 


_ In Winter you get less fresh air and sunshine, 
you eat fewer fresh fruits and vegetables, 


you are more prone to colds and infection. 
So you need more Vitamin A and D in your 
diet. Try this brand new natural vitamin 
combination... AYDEE. Contains Vitamin A 
(needed in adequate supply to keep up normal 
resistance of nasal, sinus and respiratory 
tissues to bacterial invasion); Vitamin D 
(the “sunshine” vitamin); a base of pure 
Wheat Germ Oil (with Vitamin E to aid utili- 
zation of A and D). Each capsule contains: 
5000 USP units Vitamin A ...... 125% MRD* 
1000 USP units Vitamin D ...... 250% MDR* 

...Plus pure Wheat Germ Oil 

(*Minimum Daily Requirement.) 
AYDEE formula is 100% Natural. Vitamins 
A and D from Fish Liver Lipoids. Wheat 
Germ Oil from finest hard wheat. Comes in 
oval capsules... easy to swallow. Sealed... 
to protect freshness and potency. 


200 capsules ........... coe 


Natural B Complex 
(Now with Extra Vitamin B-12) 


Do you often feel weak, tired, “run down” 
...- Without special cause? Are you inclined 
to be nervous, irritable, easily irked? Find it 
hard to concentrate? Don’t be too quick to 
blame advancing years. These are all symp- 
toms of B-Complex deficiency. It may only 
mean that a vital nutrient (B-Complex) is 
lacking in your daily diet. 


Try Falkner & May’s Natural B-Complex... 
a new, improved formula from Brewers’ 
Yeast. It is a combination of highly concen- 
trated primary yeast (about 30 times stronger 
than regular yeast). Each capsule contains 
100% of adult Minimum Dally Requirement of 
Thiamin (B-1) and Riboflavin (B-2)...and 
is fortified with 2 mg. of pure Vitamin B-12. 
A truly superior source of B-Complex. And 
it’s natural. You avoid inconvenience of tak- 
ing yeast in bulk...yet get all the essential 
Vitamin B Complex factors. 


100 .. 3.00 
500 capsules ............. 10. 


Falkner & May's 


Prepared from Bone Meal @® 


Do you know that Minerals are just as essential to 
life and health as Vitamins? Are you aware that 
today’s “mass production” agriculture sometimes 
robs the soil (and food it yields) of Minerals? Also 
cooking and preserving often drain foods of Minerals 
especially Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus. 


Why risk “hidden” Calcium-Phosphorus deficiencies 
...0Or a lack of other minerals needed for energy, 
vitality and bodily endurance? Try taking Falkner & 
May’s Natural Mineral capsules. A 100@ natural 


New! Natural Vitamin C 
Extra-High Potency...100% from Rose Hips 


Another First for Falkner & May! Highest potency 
yet available of Natural Vitamin C...100 milligrams 
per capsule. But ALL Rose Hips...not merely a 
Rose Hips “base” (with other ingredients added to 
raise potency). Just think! You get 2000 U.S.P. units 
of Natural Vitamin C in a single capsule. 


We guarantee the ONLY ingredient used is ROSE 
HIPS (the luscious berries of ripe wild roses). Rose 
Hips are the richest known source of Natural Vitamin 
Cc. First the berries are ground to powder. This 
powder is concentrated into a rich extract... of extra- 
high potency. 


Only this extract is used for these new Falkner & May 
capsules. Thus, all the natural goodness of this 
superior ingredient is contained in Falkner & May’s 
Natural Vitamin C Capsules. Try them! You'll be 
delighted ! 


250 capsules ......... 


NEW! E-MULSION Formula 


New Improved Form of Natural Vitamin E 


For years science has known that an emulsion is bet- 
ter for human nutrition than a plain oil. Now, at last, 
this ideal emulsified form of concentrated Vitamin E 
is here...in Falkner & May’s E-MULSION. Prepared 
from a blend of natural mixed tocopherols. These 
unrefined vegetable oils are ‘“‘whipped” (without heat 
or chemicals) into a rich, semi-solid “emulsion.” 


Falkner & May’s E-MULSION is also taken a new way 
...in Tabules. Shaped like a tablet...easy to swal- 
low. Sealed in vegetable gelatin like a capsule...to 
safeguard potency. Each Tabule of E-MULSION con- 
tains 47.5 Milligrams of NATURAL VITAMIN B. 
Truly superior quality! Now available for immediate 
delivery. 


100 Tabules ............ oeeneeee $ 4.50 
500 Tabules .... 18.75 


1000 Tabules 3500 


Natural Minerals 


Bone Marrow ®@ Sea Kelp 


and organic diet supplement. Prepared from purified 
Bone Meal (which retains valuable Bone Marrow) 
and deep sea Pacific Kelp, Plus Natural Vitamin D 
(to aid assimilation). 

In one capsule combines 14 essential minerals plus 
pS gs trace elements. For both adults and chil- 
ren. 


200 capsules .......... 5.00 
500 capsules ........... 
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MASTER 


The New Improved Multiple Vitamin - Mineral Supplement 
guaranteed made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 


ALL THESE IN EVERY CAPSULE 


Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is an all- 
inclusive vitamin-mineral supplement from natural 
sources... With the dramatic new factors: Wild 


ne Bm oe Rose Hips, purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin 
@ Vitamin B-2 @ Vitamin E B-12, described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story 
@ Vitamin B-6 @ Biotin of blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 
— This all-embracing natural formula brings the 
sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 
e mins Minerals within reach of every family. 
@ Copper @ Folic Acid Now you can fo the many combinations and 
@ Sulfur @ Iron dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
@ Manganese @ lodine separately and receive them complete in Falkner & 
@ Magnesium @ Zinc May’s MASTER FORMULA. 
© Musee Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small children 


FALKNER G MAY’S MASTER FORMULA is con- merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
centrated from these FOOD sources: Yeast, Kelp) FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 


fhe sedition of: ‘Wheat Gorm, Partiey, $ 3.50 
Alfalfa, Wild Rose Berries, Tomato, Watercress, 6.50 
Spinach, Pimiento, Lecithinated Soya, and Rutin 200 capsules ............. 12.00 
32.00 

AMAZING VITAMIN B-12 1000 espoules 50.00 


ps 
Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are I 


Plus 
best for you! 


Right now is the time to build up your resistance, to fortify your bodily vigor and energy in i 
preparation for the ravages of Winter. One way is by making certain that you are getting an 
adequate daily supply of the all-important Vitamins and Minerals. I 
Have you ever stopped to take inventory of yourself and your family ...and your nutrition? Did 
you ever stop to realize that perhaps those Winter sniffles and colds, that general listless, run-down 
“cold weather” feeling may be traced back to deficiencies caused by careless eating habits during 
Summer mon 
Remember: You cannot live on Vitamins alone. Neither can you live without them. Of course, 
' the best source of vitamins is food. But often Summer diets lack the well-balanced menus 
+ necessary for adequate vitamin intake. 
To protect yourself and your family from deficiencies which may endanger health... a4 Falkner 
\ & May’s MASTER FORMULA. Approved by a nationally-known testing laboratory, Falkner & 
May’s MASTER FORMULA is made from 100% natural vitalized foods which contain all the 
enriched elements the body craves. Helps build vigor and vitality, maintain buoyant good health. 
Ideal for both young and old alike. Try it...and see for yourself! 


S* Order Direct Postpaid @ Money Back Guarantee. 
Department OG-12 


FALKNER & MAY, ING, 144s rint avenue, New York 21, Now Yor 


Physicians, Hospitals, Clinics, Sanitoriums . . . Write for Professional Prices 


LIVER @ BONE MEAL 
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MITE-INFESTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS CURE THEMSELVES 


Min Tau, strawberry grower of Watsonville, California, on the slopes 
that run into Monterey Bay, has the biological balance of nature to thank 
for returning his three and one-half acres to strong, healthy—and profit- 
able productivity. —Two years ago, when the plants were in their first 
year, he had a normal yield of 400 crates to the acre, enough to pay 
expenses and encourage looking forward to a good crop the next year. 
Early the following season, however, he found the sap-sucking, plant- 
killing cyclamen mite had invaded his field. Then, according to the report 
of the California Farmer of Aug. 22, 1953, Min got busy with sprays and 
went through the hard job of topping the plants in an attempt to halt the 
mites, but the plants were too severely infested. Finally, he decided to 
let the plants go and see what would happen. ‘Something certainly did. 
By leaving the plants alone, he allowed the predators of the mites to 
establish themselves, something that dusting and topping does not permit, 
and as the predators grew in number they went to work on the cyclamen 
rag tones aye clearing them out. Biological control, not chemicals, 
has brought a far healthier, productive patch. 


NEW YORK BEEKEEPERS SUE STATE FOR $200,000 DDT DAMAGE 


As a result of an estimated loss of nearly $200,000 to bees and honey 
crops in northern New York, attributed to the state’s DDT spraying 
program, beekeepers of the affected areas have given notice of intent 
to file claims with the state attorney-general’s office. As reported by the 
September issue of Gleanings, it is alleged that the State Conservation 
Department ised a plane at an altitude of 150 to 200 feet and discharged 
an oil spray of five to six per cent DDT in an effort to control tent 
caterpillars. Not only did the spray cover the target areas, according to 
the beekeepers, but some of it drifted to other sectors through action of 
the wind. Natural, biological insect control makes the destruction of 
these valuable bees and their product needless. And who wants DDT- 
saturated honey? 


INVESTIGATION SHOWS ATOM BLAST HAZARDS TO PLANTS, HUMANS 


Radioactive strontium, one of the fission products of an atomic explosion, 
can be taken up readily from the soil by such vegetables as beans, radishes, 
carrots, barley and lettuce. Thus it may be a future danger to human 
beings and animals that eat these crops, research at the University of 
California at Los Angeles atomic energy project has indicated. As re- 
ported in the Kansas City Star of June 16, 1953, the investigation also 
revealed that radishes and beans took up more of the radioactive material 
than the other plants, and that the rate of uptake was influenced by the 
amount and type of clay present in the soil. 
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CALIFORNIA REPORTS INSECT ALLIES HELP BATTLE INSECT PESTS 


The balance of nature is helping in the never-ending battle between man 
and insect pests. Recent reports of insect pest conditions by U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine field men shows insect allies are 
really fighting for us against their destructive relatives. In California, 
reveals the Science News Letter of September 5, 1953, large numbers of 
lady beetles, which have already successfully attacked bean and walnut 
aphids in the state, are now showing up in aphid-infested fields of cotton 
and reducing the pests’ numbers. Meanwhile, a spider mite infesting 
California cotton fields was counter-attacked by another beneficial insect, 
a thrips, and was beaten. Lacewings struck at harmful walnut aphids, 
while a tiny wasp, Bracon xanthonotus, cut down a harmful insect larvae 
population. Chemical spraying prevents this natural protection, kills 
helpful predators and parasites indiscriminately. 


RESEARCH CITES DANGER IN USE OF CHLORDANE SPRAYS 


Warning that chlordane, a chemical substance now present in a con- 
siderable number of household sprays, is exceedingly poisonous, an article 
in the September Consumers’ Research Bulletin strongly recommends 
that no product containing this toxic ingredient be used in the home. 
Following a recent medical report of a woman who became seriously ill 
from the results of using a one or two per cent chlordane solution in an 
insecticide spray gun, a government investigator found he was unable 
to maintain pigeons in a small room treated with the chemical, despite 
thorough scrubbing with strong alkali and subsequent airing for several 
weeks. Grave poisoning is especially likely to result, states the item, from 
using this product where there is illness or there are young children or 
aged persons in the home. These findings emphasize that such chemicals 
are not only of high toxicity, but whose dangers are also not fully 
realized and can be guarded against only by complete avoidance. 


NORTH CAROLINA FISH DEATHS LAID TO CROP DUSTING 


The recent death of thousands of fish in Simonds Creek in the lower part 
of Pasquotank County, North Carolina, has been attributed to crop 
dusting. County game protector Lester Pierce indicated that cabbage 
crops along a tributary had been dusted with toxephene, a potent yet 
common agricultural chemical. This had been applied by airplane prior 
to a heavy rain which is believed to have carried the powder into the 
stream. The fish, according to a report of the Greensboro Daily News 
of October 9, 1953, started acting oddly on a Monday two weeks after 
this application, and by Wednesday the dead fish began to appear in 
numbers. By the end of the week life in the creek had been wiped out, 
every living thing killed. Even carp, crabs, catfish and eels died along 
with bass, beam and other sports fish. 


A GOOD WORD FOR WEEDS 


“Some day you may be proud of a crop of weeds in your garden.” So 
states Dr. Firman E. Bear, Rutgers University soils expert. The reason, 
as told by the Farm Journal magazine, is that certain weeds accumulate 
minor plant food elements. To say that soil needs organic matter is not 
enough, contends Dr. Bear. It needs a variety of organic matter. And 
that’s where he thinks certain weeds may prove to be valuable and thus 
gain respectability. 
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A delectable holiday home feature: 
taste-delighting, nutritious plum pudding 


and mince pies—made right! 


he works of Charles Dickens and 
T other popular classical authors 
have made details of the old-fashioned, 
traditional English Christmas com- 
mon knowledge in most parts of the 
world. B.B.C. broadcasts notwith- 
standing, what is less well known is 
the extent to which, in spite of chang- 
ing times and habits, the tradition 
survives today. 

Christmas in England is still essen- 
tially a domestic festival and the out- 
standing occasion for family reunions. 
The festivities are still designed main- 
ly to bring joy to the children; but 
this is not to suggest for one moment 
that the enjoyment of the elders is 
much less. 

Although the modern appetite 
would appear to be a poor thing when 
viewed in the light of the reputed per- 
formances of our ancestors at the fes- 
tive board, it is, perhaps, right to say 
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that Christmas dinner is one of the 
outstanding survivals. So strongly, in- 
deed, do those of English stock cling 
to tradition in this respect that sub- 
stantial and heating Christmas fare is 
faithfully consumed at the appro- 
priate season in the tropics and at the 
peak of the Australian summer! 

I have nothing to say about boar’s 
head and venison in times when these 
luxuries are so seldom enjoyed, or 
about the conventional roast turkey 
to readers who for many well known 
reasons know more about it than I do. 

There are, however, two items of 
English Christmas fare which even 
when well known are far from well 
treated by other than English cooks. 
For some reason or other these remain 
distinctive features of English cook- 
ery which, so far, are unchallenged 
by the cooks of any other nation. 


Readers who may possibly have 
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Food for festivities. Taste treasures of English history make an appetizing appeal for the perpetuation a4 :, 


these holiday customs. Selecting wholesome ingredients and following time-tested preparation meth 


assure such delicious, healthful puddings. 


stayed in English hotels during the 
Christmas season may at first feel in- 
clined to doubt my facts; but, of 
course, I am not really speaking of 
commercially produced puddings and 
mince pies, or of those made in hotels 
by chefs who are seldom English. 
Tradition, in fact, has a lot to do 
with it. For instance, my own recipe 
has been handed down from my great, 
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great-grandmother at least, and was 
never even written down as far as I 
know until I committed it to paper. 
Daughters in our family learned the 
recipe early, for in the days of larger 
families than are now usual, pudding 
making was a serious undertaking and 
something of a ceremony at which all 
played their part, even the menfolk 
who, long before the days of electric 
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mixers, had to lend their strong right 
arms. 


Pudding preparation was always a 
joy to me. Each with our separate 
tasks we used to sit ‘round my moth- 
er’s great kitchen table, and, inspired 
by the delightful aromas of the vari- 
ous ingredients, discuss the forthcom- 
ing Christmas festivities—then usually 
a good many weeks ahead. I still re- 
capture much of the thrill as I sit at 
my own much smaller kitchen table 
with the familiar smell of fruit and 
spices to bring back memories and a 
small son reminding me of my own 
surreptitious nibblings. 

Leaving sentiment, emotion and 
even tradition out of the question, 
however, the sheer goodness and nutri- 
tional value of the real honest Eng- 
lish Christmas pudding and mince- 
meat make them worthy of perpetua- 
tion, and their rich tastiness is as at- 
tractive to the modern palate as it can 
ever have been to those of our fore- 
bears. 

Here are my recipes: 


The quantities I give make four 
puddings each of which is large 
enough to provide generous helpings 
for six people, and eight pots of 
mincemeat. 


Christmas pudding 
Ingredients: 


4 cups currants 

3 cups Sultanas (yellow raisins) 

3 cups large seeded raisins (packed 
tight) 

2 cups mixed candied peel (orange, 
lemon, citron) cut small 

1 cup soft brown sugar 

2 cups chopped sweet almonds 

12 bitter almonds finely chopped 

8 cups (lightly packed) wholemeal 
bread crumbs 

1 cup wholemeal flour 

1 lb. fresh beef suet, grated 

8 fresh eggs 


— 


tablespoon molasses 

carrot grated fine 

medium cooking apple peeled 

and chopped fine 

1 teaspoon grated nutmeg 

1 teaspoon powdered cinnamon 

ly teaspoon powdered cloves 

Grated rind and juice of one lemon 

teaspoon salt 

114 cups old ale or stout or brown 
sherry 

2 tablespoons brandy. 


Prepare all_the dry ingredients. 
Sieve the flour and mix with it the salt 
and spices. Clean and dry the cur- 
rants and Sultanas. Cut the raisins, 
when seeded, into small pieces. Put 
into a large basin the suet, bread 
crumbs, flour, fruit, sugar and almonds 
and mix thoroughly together. Break 
the eggs one by one in a cup, put them 
into a basin and beat well with the 
molasses, old ale and lemon juice. Add 
gradually to the dry ingredients and 
stir well. Let the mixture stand over 
night covered with a clean cloth. This 
is important as it allows the bread 
crumbs to absorb the moisture. Stir 
again in the morning, adding the two 
tablespoons of brandy. It is the usual 
custom on the final stirring for each 
member of the family to stir once and 
wish. 

Butter the pudding basins or molds 
and fill them to within an inch of 
the top with the mixture. Cover with 
a piece of greaseproof paper cut to 
fit and then tie over this a well but- 
tered piece of greaseproof paper. Over 
this again is tied the pudding cloth. 
Any square of clean linen or cotton 
cloth will do as long as it has been 
thoroughly boiled to take out any 
trace of soap or washing powder. Tie 
it on with string and then knot the 
corners over the top. Put the pud- 
dings on a stand, into a pan of boiling 
water—it should reach nearly to the 
neck of the basins—bring the water to 
the boil again quickly, turn the heat 
down and keep the puddings bub- 
bling gently for six hours, adding boil- 
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Mince pies fit for ancestral roya 
nuts and brandy or ah these 
charm and tastiness behind the cen’ 


ing water when necessary—about every 
two hours. A clothes boiler is excel- 
lent for this job as all the puddings 
can be done together; but it is essen- 
tial that the basins do not touch and 
have something to stand on. Slats of 
wood are best, but wire mesh or even 
a folded cloth will do. Steaming is 
also satisfactory but needs an hour 
longer. I do not recommend pressure 
cooking for the initial six hours, al- 
though it could be used for the final 
cook on Christmas Day. The long 
cooking helps the fruit to swell slowly 
and the bread crumbs and flour to 
absorb thoroughly all the flavors. 
When cooked, lift out, undo the 


your Christmas 
jividual-sized pies are an easily-made 
turies-old custom. 


Photos: Commerctai Photo Service, England 


dinner guests. Containing fruits, beef suet, spices, 
holiday season treat, retain the 


knots in the cloths and leave to steam 
and dry. When cool, tie up the cloth 
again and store in a cool, dry place. 
Do not store in a refrigerator or deep 
freeze unless you just do not possess 
a cool place; as the pudding is pre- 
served by the alcohol in the old ale 
and brandy and the maturing pro- 
cess is halted by refrigeration. I al- 
ways keep a pudding or two for birth- 
days and up till the war usually used 
a pudding that was a year old at 
Christmas time. They improve with 
keeping. 

Reboil for three hours on Christ- 
mas Day, turn out on to a dish, 
sprinkle the top with fine white sugar 
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and place a sprig of holly in the mid- 
dle. A wine glassful of brandy should 
be poured ‘round it which, at the 
moment of serving, is lighted and the 
pudding brought to the table encir- 
cled in blue flames. If a pressure cook- 
er is used for the final cook on Christ- 
mas Day, 45 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure is quite sufficient. Do not 
cool the cooker rapidly or the basin 
will crack. 


mincemeat 
Ingredients: 


2 Ibs. cooking apples, peeled and 
chopped 

1 lb. fresh beef suet, grated 

1 lb. large raisins, seeded and cut 
small 

1 lb. currants 

lb. Sultanas (yellow raisins) 

4 lb. mixed peel (lemon, orange 
and citron) 

1 lb. soft brown sugar 

Grated rinds and juice of two 
lemons 

lf cup sweet almonds, chopped 

l4 teaspoon powdered cinnamon 

4 teaspoon powdered cloves 

lf nutmeg, grated 

Pinch of salt 

Brandy or dark brown sherry. 
(About % of a cup) 


Peel, core and chop the apples fairly 
fine, clean the currants and Sultanas, 
seed and cut up the raisins. Chop the 
mixed peel and grate the lemons. 
Grate the suet and nutmeg. It is essen- 
tial that the beef suet should be fresh 
and untouched by flour of any kind 
or the mincemeat will ferment. 

Mix all dry ingredients in a large 
basin. Add the strained juice of the 
lemons and the brandy or sherry, or 
a mixture of both, and mix well to- 
gether. 

Put into clean jars. Cover the 
mincemeat with a round of thin paper 
moistened with brandy and each jar 
with an ordinary jam pot paper cover. 
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Fasten down tightly and store in a 
cool, dry place. 


short crust for the mince pies 
(About 40 mince pies) 


2 cups wholewheat stoneground 
flour (1% lb.) 

2 cups stoneground white flour 
(1% Ib) 

Y cup butter (4 02.) 

cup lard (4 072.) 

Pinch salt 

2 teaspoons fine sugar 

%% cup of cold water. 


Sieve and mix the flour, add the 
sugar and rub in the fat until the con- 
sistency of fine bread crumbs. Mix 
lightly with the water, turn on to a 
floured board and roll out thinly. Cut 
out rounds to fit small patty pans. 
Grease the pans lightly, line them 
with pastry, put a good spoonful of 
mincemeat in each, moisten the edges 
and put on the tops, pressing the edges 
lightly together and piercing the top 
of each pie with a fork. Bake the pies 
for about twenty minutes, top shelf. 
The first ten minutes at 490 degrees 
Fahrenheit, then turned down to 350 
degrees Fahrenheit for the final ten 
minutes. They should be only lightly 
browned. 

Mince pies in England are nearly 
always made in the small individual 
size like those in the photograph, al- 
though occasionally a large plate pie 
is made. Perhaps the reason for the 
small size is provided by their cus- 
tomary uses. They are always served 
after the pudding for those who want 
them; and from Christmas afternoon 
tea and Boxing Day cocktail parties, 
at any time of the day for the whole 
“twelve days of Christmas” ending on 
Twelfth Night. During this time they 
are served at any and every occasion 
from a full blown children’s party to 
a quiet bridge four, when even in Eng- 
land they would probably be served 
with coffee! 


Organic Gardening 


fun with 
mushrooms 


Harvest an appetizing crop of these 
tasty buttons from a bit of basement 
space, a bit of growing know-how and care 


THOMAS POWELL, N. Y. 


rowing our tasty friend Agaricus 
& campestris for centuries was 
either haphazard and unsuccessful or 
a secret known only to a few canny 
“mushroom farmers.” Now the secret 
is out, and any organic gardener can 
enjoy the thrill of harvesting a crop of 
the pure white gems so delicious in 
soups, broiled on toast or smothering 
a juicy steak. 

You can, of course, gather the wild 
mushroom that pops up so suddenly 
and puckishly from moist sod or leaf- 
mold after a rainy summer night. But 
unless you are very familiar with the 
edible types, get a mushroom-recogni- 
tion pamphlet from your experiment 
station—otherwise you may find your- 
self with a bad stomach ache or worse 
from partaking of the deadly amanita 
or “destroying angel.” They look like 
the edible variety to the untrained 
eye, but can easily put you in the 
hospital. You'll find plenty of fine 
edible mushrooms in the woods, the 
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tasty “inky cap” and “puffball’” even 
better than the common variety. 

But the most fun lies in growing 
your own. All you need is a place— 
a very small one—that is dark, moist 
and warm in your cellar. 

Mushrooms don’t need absolute 
darkness; a certain amount of light 
won't hurt them. But they do need 
controlled humidity and temperature. 
Drafts and dry air are fatal, as is a 
temperature that ranges much above 
60 degrees or below 55. 

Make some tests with one, or pre- 
ferably two, thermometers in differ- 
ent spots to find a place that main- 
tains the proper temperature range 
both day and night. Remember, there 
may be 10 or more degrees difference 
at various levels in the same spot. If 
you use the tray method, a bench or 
hanging shelves on tiers will do the 
job. The trays weigh about 25 pounds 
when ready for growth. 

You can buy prepared trays, already 
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filled with the growing medium and 
inoculated with the mushroom spawn. 
Constructed like seed flats, they meas- 


ure about six inches deep and 14 by 


16 inches in size. They contain com- 
post covered with heavy paper and 
loose topsoil. (You can buy them with- 
out the topsoil and save that much 
shipping cost.) Spawn is already plant- 
ed in the trays, so all you have to do 
is remove the paper, add an inch of 
topsoil and water thoroughly. If your 
environmental conditions are right, 
you'll be harvesting your crop in 
about four weeks. 

Given the room and the inclination, 
you can make your own special mush- 
room compost. If you have access to 
it, fresh strawy horse manure is ex- 
cellent; commercial growers use it. It 
should be composted by turning it 
every four or five days, shaking thor- 
oughly and watering well each time. 
Keep it moist, but not saturated. After 
three or four turnings, it should be a 
rich dark brown, with no odor. It can 
then be put in trays of any convenient 
size and allowed to “sweat out’’—heat 
to 140 degrees. It should be ready for 
planting in a week. 

If it is more convenient, you can 
make mushroom beds right on your 
cellar floor, using that as the bottom 
and making the sides of half-inch 
boards. Some growers find the space 
under their cellar stairs fine for these 
beds or for trays on shelves. 


With the shortage of horse manure, 
most growers find it practical to make 
their compost of organic materials 
available to the average gardener. 

Mix together in a heap about 100 
pounds of corn fodder or finely 
ground corn cobs and an equal 
amount of straw. Water and firm this 
well and let it stand a few days. Then 
mix in thoroughly 20 pounds each of 
leafmold or peatmoss, tankage, and 
either greensand or granite dust. Some 
well-rotted compost can be added to 
aid decomposition. About 30 pounds 
of whole grains completes the mixture. 
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After a good watering, let it stand 
five or six days before turning. A 
second turning a week or so later 
should be enough before setting in 
the trays and planting. You can plant 
the spawn as soon as the temperature 
of the beds reaches about 75 degrees. 


You can purchase spawn, which is 
much like a cheese or bread mold, 
from most seed companies. Bottle 
spawn is the purest form of culture. 
Enough to plant 50 square feet should 
cost less than a dollar. Break it into 
pieces a little smaller than a golf ball 
and plant them 8 to 10 inches apart, 
about 2 inches deep. 

To get a good run of spawn, keep 
the room as dark as possible and the 
temperature about 70 degrees for the 
next 21 days. At the end of that time, 
the threadlike filaments, called mycel- 
ium, from adjacent plantings should 
meet. The temperature should then 
be dropped to 55 to 60 degrees and 
the beds “‘cased”—covered with a one- 
inch layer of good garden soil. (Many 
home growers keep their beds near the 
heating plant for the sweating out and 
spawning periods, then move them to 
the 60-degree spot at casing time.) 


Water well with a gentle spray; the 
medium should be moist and crumbly, 
but not so moist water can be readily 
squeezed out of it. Most mushroom 
diseases and pests—fogging off, sow 
bugs, and black spot—will never make 
their appearance if moisture and tem- 
perature conditions are carefully tend- 
ed. Rare snails and slugs can be trap- 
ped with lettuce or cabbage leaves. If 
the air in your cellar is on the dry 
side, a layer or two of moist burlap 
over the trays will maintain the prop- 
er humidity. Water whenever the top- 
soil feels powdery. 

In approximately three weeks, tiny 
white dots will appear. You'll find 
these clustered together in groups, 
called a “flush” or “break.” In an- 
other 10 days, the largest will be ready 
for picking, but don’t rush the harvest. 
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Pick only those whose cap has split 
away from the stem. These ripe ones 
will taste much better than the 
“green,” immature ones commercial 
growers must ship to avoid bruising. 

Careful picking of the tiny buttons 
or the giant-size ones is the order of 
the day. Don’t pull them up—you 
may injure others just breaking 
through. Press the soil down around 
the bottom of the stem with one hand 
and twist it off at soil level with the 
other. Or use a sharp knife to cut the 
stem at its base. 

Practice selective harvesting, pick- 
ing every day if possible, and your 
beds will crop up to six months. After 
each “flush” is completely picked, 


clean out the remaining ends and dis- 
eased or underdeveloped mushrooms. 

When the entire bed is cropped out, 
the compost will make a fine garden 
fertilizer. Most gardeners don’t try to 
grow mushrooms during the summer 
—it’s too hard to maintain a 60-degree 
temperature—so you can set up a 
profitable schedule: fall preparation 
of compost, winter cropping, and 
spring fertilization of your garden 
with the used compost. | 

Mushrooms are a healthful food— 
scientists recently found several com- 
mon varieties contain antibiotic sub- 
stances which inhibit tuberculosis and 
boil germs. Mushroom growing is fun, 
too. Won't you try it? 


One of a variety of planting and space methods that enable alert and ambitious indoor home gardeners 


to reap a tasty crop of mushrooms during fall and winter. Followi 


a few basic good growing practices 


and selective harvesting adds a home harvest of a healthful, popular food and makes practical use of 


usually wasted or cluttered cellar areas. 
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Burpee Seed Co, 


my neighbor’s enterprise 


A busy widow’s determination and 
gardening success lend an informative, 
inspiring note to this personality glimpse 


think the story of a friend of ours 
I in Georgia, is worth the telling; 
for she is successful in all of ‘her gar- 
den undertakings. She was left alone 
a few years back with only a small bit 
of land from which to draw her living. 
What to do! Her place was paid for; 
her husband had attended to that. 
And he had also planted out a variety 
of shrubs: camellias, azaleas, and roses, 
which do wonderfully well in that 
climate. An interested neighbor, who 
always saved her own flower seeds, 
suggested growing flowers, and gave 
Mrs. B. a quart or more of the mixed 
seeds. 

So Mrs. B. went to work. She chose 
a strip of good land that ran along 
inside the front fence. After spading 
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under all the dried and decayed 
leaves, she raked it well, to get off all 
the little grass roots, went to the hen- 
yard and scraped up several buckets 
of the soil and scattered it broadcast 
over the freshly spaded ground. Then 
she took her garden rake and turned 
it in thoroughly. 

After a few days she sowed the 
mixed flower seed in little rows, cover- 
ing the seed lightly and firming each 
row with the back of her hoe, as she 
had seen her husband do when plant- 
ing garden peas and other seeds. 
Then, going to the tool shed, she sift- 
ed out a bucket of wood-ashes to scat- 
ter over all the rows, since she had 
heard him say many times that wood- 
ashes were good for plants. 
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In a few days, after a hard rain had 
soaked the seed-bed, the plants began 
to appear. Zinnias, cosmos, Shasta, 
and African daisies, phlox, pinks, gail- 
lardias and many others. 

The tiny seeds, such as petunia, she 
had planted in a shallow box, barely 
covering the seed, but pressing the soil 
firmly. Then she put a moistened 
folded newspaper on top, and set the 
box up on the porch in the shade, as 
these tiny seeds would come up slowly 
anyway and would need to be watch- 
ed so that the soil wouldn’t dry out. 


It wasn’t many weeks before buds 
and blossoms began to appear in her 
flower bed, attracting passersby. Soon 
they began to stop and ask the price 
of certain plants. Mrs. B. was modest 
in her prices, and one customer would 
tell another, until her flower rows 
were pretty well thinned out. And 
the little cash box by the kitchen 
clock was beginning to bulge. 


After the rows had been thinned 
out, the plants still left began to 
bloom. And more people stopped to 
admire—and _purchase—small _bou- 
quets. By that time the azaleas and 
camellia bushes were attracting atten- 
tion. Early in the spring she had 
taken cuttings from the larger bushes, 
and now had new bushes from all of 
her shrubs well started. 

Her method of starting a cutting 
was simple. There were several large 
pecan trees, besides oak, all through 
her grounds, and always leaves, dry, 
and decaying. These she would rake 
into little piles, throwing a spadeful 
of dirt over the piles to hasten their 
decay until she needed -them. Never 
did she burn a leaf or any grass cut- 
tings or rubbish. She had learned 
years before, through watching gar- 
deners and listening, that humus from 
leaves was really the health of the 
soil. 

Strangers had asked her what kind 
of commercial fertilizer she used to 
make her plants grow so well. She 
pointed to the leaves and told them 
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that was the only kind she ever used. 

Her method, when she had plants 
ready to set out, was to select the right 
spot, then take her spade and turn 
over a few spadefuls, being sure that 
plenty of the decaying leaves were 
turned under. Then, if it was cuttings 
she was planting, she would push 
them well down in the soft earth, firm- 
ing the ground around each cutting, 
keeping them well watered. In no 
time, the cuttings would be leafing 
out, showing that the roots had start- 
ed and that it was a plant on its own, 
ready for the next customer that was 
planning a flower garden. 

Soon her little cash box on the 
kitchen shelf was heavy enough to 
make a trip to the local bank. And 
she felt that her economic worries 
were over for the present. And the 
best part of it was, as she told her 
friends, she felt so much better work- 
ing out of doors among her plants. 

Another source of income was a 
huge plant of yellow double chrysan- 
themums. Early in the spring she had 
trimmed the plant back by taking off 
dozens of cuttings, each about seven 
or eight inches long. She had pre- 
pared a place under one of her pecan 
trees, by spading under leaves as usual 
—a place where they would have par- 
tial sunshine. Then, after a soaking 
rain, she set the cuttings deep in the 
soft soil, leaving not more than an 
inch above ground. She kept these 
watered well, as she did all of her 
cuttings, and by fall she had good 
sturdy plants to offer, all budded, and 
selling readily at fifty cents a plant. 


She never bothered to transplant 
any cuttings to a pot. They simply 
stayed in the ground till a customer 
called; then she dug the plant, wrap- 
ped it well in newspapers, and hand- 
ed it to the customer along with a 
bouquet. Neighbors who knew of her 
success with cuttings would ask her to 
trim their rare bushes and insist that 
she keep the cuttings. This gave her a 
fine chance to get new plants started. 
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That was the situation when we 
made her acquaintance a few years 
back. Wanting to locate in her town, 
we had a realtor take us to see if she 
had rooms. She had, and we became 
acquainted with one of the most in- 
teresting personalities it had been our 
good fortune to know. Her grounds 
proved especially interesting—only 
watch out where you stepped, as she 
had plants and cuttings tucked in 
wherever the ground was right for 
them; for she had a theory that a 
plant was not quite happy if set out 
in a straight line. Some of her rarest 
cuttings were growing alongside her 
thrifty garlic plants. No paths any- 
where. Just step over and around. 
Paths would take up too much of her 
valuable ground. 


And how she sputtered one day 
when a stranger “tromped” on one of 
her precious cuttings, in trying to get 
to some blossoming carnations just 
beyond her rose cuttings. She had 
climbing roses that had spread up 
into her trees; and when an order for 
roses came in, she had to take a ladder 
to gather them. Some she never can 
reach, they have climbed to the very 
tops. 

A_ well-to-do neighbor of hers, 
whose grounds take up a full square 
in the center of the little town, is such 
a believer in Mrs. B.’s method of gar- 
dening, that when the town is gather- 
ing leaves from the streets in the fall, 
she makes arrangements for them to 
be dumped in piles all over her 
grounds. Later, her gardener rakes 
them in and around her rare bushes 
of camellias, and azaleas, of which she 
has hundreds of specimens—just for 
the joy of seeing them grow. She never 
sells, but churches, and hospitals bene- 
fit from her generosity. 

Mrs. B. often goes to her friend’s 
homes to help with the planning of 
their gardens. A fine personality, she 
has practiced organic gardening all 
of her life—and doesn’t realize how 
successful she has been. 
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a lettuce hint for busy people 


In the fall of the year when your 
lettuce plants have gone to seed, 
break off some stems and place them 
in the cold frame; flatten them down 
with the back of your hoe. Then scat- 
ter a few shovelfuls of compost over 
them, then a basket of dried leaves 
and forget about them. 

In the spring, after the snow has 
disappeared, take a look at your cold 
frame. You will be surprised at the 
heavy growth of young lettuce plants 
coming up through all that roughage 
and compost—enough to plant an acre 
from the few feet of space. Growing 
so close together, it seems well nigh 
impossible to separate them. Then 
comes the fun! After you have mark- 
ed out your row for lettuce in the 
garden, and have worked in a good 
supply of compost, take up good big 
clumps of the seedlings and set them 
out about six inches apart all along 
the row. Surprise! Within two or 
three weeks you can commence cut- 
ting some of the tenderest lettuce you 
ever grew. Take a sharp knife and 
clip the tops from the whole clump 
to about an inch from the ground. 
Next day, or as you want it, clip an- 
other clump, and so on, to the end of 
the row—and by that time, the first 
clump clipped is ready to cut again. 

Tender crisp lettuce all summer 
long. It keeps renewing itself as long 
as it is kept clipped—and is more ten- 
der than when set out as individual 
plants. In case you haven’t a cold- 
frame for plants, take a sheltered part 
of your garden, and dig up a couple 
of square feet. Throw your lettuce 
stalks there; flatten them down with 
the back of your hoe, then some com- 
post over them, and cover with leaves, 
or any rakings from the lawn, and 
perhaps a few branches to keep ani- 
mals from digging into it. Again, the 
results will surprise and tastefully 
please you come spring.. 
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mock orange family 


Practical pointers on the planting 
and care of these beautiful 
flowering shrubs 


E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY, CALIF. 


hrubs of the Philadelphus, or Mock 

Orange family, are among the 
most desirable flowering shrubs for 
the garden. They are easily grown 
and maintained, and in recent years 
many new hybrids have been intro- 
duced. Some of these are not as tall 
growing as the older varieties, and 
are useful in many positions in the 
garden, where they will add interest 
and beauty. 

The Philadelphus is one of the 
oldest shrubs in cultivation, having 
been grown in gardens for the past 
three or four hundred years. In olden 
times both the Mock Orange and 
Lilacs were known as Syringa. Lin- 
neaus separated them, keeping the 
Lilac as a true Syringa, and he gave 
the Mock Orange the name of Phila- 
delphus. To this day, with some peo- 
ple, there remains confusion between 
the two. 

Lemoine of Nancy, France, hybri- 
dized many of these shrubs. In 1883 
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he developed one which was known 
as P. Lemoine and was extensively 
planted for years. 

Philadelphus Coronarius is an old 
garden favorite. It forms a large dense 
shrub with fragrant white flowers. 
There are a number of hybrids of this 
and other species. 

A shrubbery might be composed 
entirely of Mock Oranges, using sev- 
eral of a kind, the tall ones at the 
back and the lower growing ones in 
front. 

Philadelphus Virginalis presents a 
fine display of flowers in late spring 
or early summer, and is a popular 
shrub with large semi-double flowers. 

P. Belle Etoile is a Lemoine hybrid 
of which the single white flowers have 
a purple blotch at the base of each 
petal. 

In planting these shrubs prepare 
the ground well for them. Dig the 
hole three times as deep and wide as 
the ball of roots. They thrive in a 
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sandy loam. In the bottom of the hole 
place some well-pulverized compost 
and mix with good soil. Set the shrub 
in the center of the hole and be sure 
it is straight. Fill in around the ball 
of roots and when the hole is three- 
quarters full of soil, run water in to 
settle it, being sure to give enough 
water to reach down below the roots. 
Fill in with more soil and make a 
basin around the shrub to hold water. 

Immediately after the flowering sea- 
son is over is the right time to prune 
these shrubs. The new shoots pro- 
duced during the summer will carry 
the flowering wood for next year. If 
the shrubs are not pruned till autumn 
or winter, there will be few if any 
flowers, for the flowering shoots will 
have been cut off. 

To keep Mock Orange bushes in 
good condition and flowering freely, 
some of the old wood should be thin- 
ned out when the main stems become 
congested, as they usually do on old 
specimens. Cut them at ground level. 
This should be done immediately 
after the flowering season is over so 
new growth may be produced while 
the weather is warm and growth is 
active. The flowering branches for 
the following year will have more 
space in which to develop. 

A fine hybrid is P. Atlas, which 
grows upright to a height of four or 
five feet, and has crisp white flowers. 

P. Innocence has graceful, arching 

branches, covered with delightfully 
fragrant single white flowers. Stock 
may be increased by cuttings or layer- 
ing. 
Philadelphus Mexicana, the ever- 
green Mexican Mock Orange, may be 
grown as a shrub or a vine and train- 
ed against a building, garden wall or 
fence. The double white flowers are 
very fragrant. 

Newly planted shrubs have to be 
watered regularly until they are estab- 
lished. Deep watering is what shrubs 
and plants require to keep the roots 
down where they belong and not 
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allow them to come up near the sur- 
face of the ground in search of water, 
where the suns rays bake them. 

During the hot days of summer it is 
well to use a mulch three to four 
inches thick. Put it on after a thor- 
ough watering. Different materials 
may be used for this purpose. Well 
decomposed vegetable matter from 
the compost pile, manure or leafmold, 
will be suitable. As it is washed into 
the soil, a fresh application has to be 
applied. Although some mulches are 
at the same time top dressings, these 
two preparations are applied for dif- 
ferent purposes. Mulches are used 
primarily to prevent over-rapid evap- 
oration, and the aim of the top dress- 
ing is to enrich the soil and furnish 
new food for the shrub. Top dressings 
are used to augment the plant food 
supplied by manure at time of plant- 
ing, or when it is not feasible to dis- 
turb plants so that manure may be 
dug in. 

Water is drawn up by the roots 
passing through a series of cells, ex- 
cept in a few rare cases where it is 
taken up only at the tip of the roots. 
This is why deep watering is so im- 
portant. If drainage is good, any ex- 
cess water will be carried off. 


Graceful, arching branches and a delightful fra- 
grance of bright, individual white blossoms make 
the Philadelphus Innocence an attractive and de- 
coreney popular member of the Mock Orange 
‘amily. 
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* Little outdoor gardening can be 
done this month. See that evergreens 
are protected from wind scald by 
stretching burlap between stakes to 
afford shelter. Don’t allow snow to 


remain on evergreen hedges but re- 
move it carefully so that branches 
do not break. 

® Keep your Christmas plants alive 
and beautiful by careful watering and 


) How to grow better 


fertilizing. A liquid organic food can 
often be used. 

© Scions of fruit trees for use in 
making grafts later may be cut now, 
tied in bundles and stored in a cool 
place. Only cut scions from new wood. 

© Rhubarb can be forced quickly 
in Easement at this time of year, as 
may roots of French endive and sev- 
eral other vegetables. 

® Willows, poplars, locusts and 
other ornamental trees with branches 
infested with borers may have all dead 
and infested wood removed. Clean 
cuts should be made flush at the junc- 
ture of an infested limb and the main 
artery or trunk. 

© Hotbeds for early forcing may be 
built, or if already built, they may be 
made ready for early forcing. 

© Pot up gloxinias late in January. 

¢ House plants in small pots are 
apt to require frequent watering as 
soil dries out quickly at room tem- 
perature. 

e Allow buds of hyacinths to de- 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Activo, dy- 
namic soil en- 
ergizer. Sizes 
at $1, $2.59, 


$5.95 prepaid. 
left, below. 


Unique indoor- 
outdoor ° 
| POSTER CABI- 


NET. Free plans 
given with 
id $5.95 Acti 


Ketivo, 986.80.” 
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and all HOUSE PLANTS 


Whether you go in for the new GERANIUMS, or Violets, or any kind of plant, there’s 
only one sure way to lush-green, healthy plants and glorious blooms: Your soil must 
have LIVING energy—friendly organisms and biotics, plus hormones, vitamins, min- 
erals, aminos and enzymes. Plants will not grow and bloom §@ 
without these values. You can be sure of them, cheaply, 
easily, with just a few spoonfuls yearly of ActivO—or with @ 
compost that’s been activated with ActivO. Try it! Money G 
back if you don’t get better plants, better blooming! See ¥ 


P. O. Box 623 


Pe 
. 
{ he oon 
Lay's 
January 
Y 
y 
y 
| 
| 
| 
1. 
4 
built cabinet and | 
Grow-Power Grow-Power Compost 
Made and re-ener- Cabinet and ActivO 
50-ib. bags, frt. ) 
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At Last! 


The fertilizer buying guide you've been 
waiting for...that tells you what to buy— 
where to save hundreds of dollars—what is 
best suited for your needs! 


JUST 
PUB- 
LISHED 


94 x 45 
32 pages 
{lustrated 


Here, for the first time, is a buying guide 
that presents the truth on the whole subject 
of fertilizers and insecticides. Part of the 
information it contains has been presented 
from time to time in the pages of this 
magazine. Now this material, together with 
a lot of new facts never before published, 
has been placed within the covers of one 
convenient manual. 


Everything you would want to know about 
fertilizers and insecticides is now available 
to you in this handy booklet for easy and 
instant reference. 


This remarkable guide tells: 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FER- 
TILIZERS: the facts behind the claims—what 
to look for when you pick a fertilizer—ratings 
of chemical fertilizers by type and brand name, 
showing which are least harmful, which types 
should not be used, etc. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IN- 
SECTICIDES: which to avoid, which you can 
use, ratings of insecticides by type and brand 
name, indicating which are dangerous, etc. 

The facts about organic and natural fertilizers: 
how to pick the best fertilizer for your needs, 
listing and describing typ‘cal organic and natu- 
ral fert'l'vers of o-eat value, obtainable in many 
cases at little cost. 


The first printing of this manual is limited. 
To get your copy without delay, mail your 
order at once with remittance. 


1 to 5 copies: 50c¢ ea., 16 to 30—35¢ ea. 
6 to 15 copies: 40c ea., 31 to 50—30c ea. 
Larger quantity: ask for special rate. 


Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. T. H.) 
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velop in the dark, otherwise the flow- 
ers will be short-stemmed. 

© Don’t forget that wood ashes, 
particularly from hardwood trees, are 
an excellent form of fertilizer. 

¢ Remember to feed winter birds 
occasionally. Sunflower seeds are a 
delicacy. 

© Pussy willows can be forced dur- 
ing the month of January. 

© On sunny days, make a trip 
through your grounds to get rid of 
insect cocoons. 

¢ If material is available you may 
still start a compost bin. Warm 
periods during winter will aid in 
breaking down the material so when 
spring arrives the decomposition will 
be well advanced. 


the northwest 
Eleanor McConnell, Oregon 

® Don’t throw away or burn your 
Christmas tree. Hack off branches and 
use them to cover rock gardens, prim- 
roses and other low-growing plants. 

¢ This is the month to take a de- 
tailed tour of your yard and garden 
and make a critical inspection. These 
are things to watch for: 

Condition of mulches: Be sure 

everything is mulched, but check 

drainage and smothering. 

Plants heaved out of ground: 

Push them back firmly. 

Neatness: Keep your garden and 

grounds free of debris and spring 

cleaning chores will be lightened. 

Drainage: Standing water in the 

winter is detrimental, so lead it 

away with downgrade ditches. 

Pruning: Plan a program of 

pruning for fair days. 

© Plant in the open ground in Jan- 
uary: California poppy, mignonette, 
linaria, godetia. 

© For the greenhouse set: Make 
carnation cuttings to produce flowers 
for summer. Grow some shamrocks to 
give away on March 17th to some Sons 
of Erin. 

¢ If the Christmas poinsettias are 
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looking sickly, they may be too hot and 
dry. Try them in the coolest corner of 
the kitchen where humidity is higher. 

® Forced bulbs which have finished 
blooming need not be discarded. After 
the foliage has died, plant them out- 
doors where they can recover for a 
year or more from the forcing. 

® Fuschias may be brought to light 
this month if desired. Cut back severe- 
ly. They love food and enjoy a rich 
soil. 

© January harvest is not a dream, 
it’s a reality in our mild Northwest 
climate. Kale, parsnips and rutabaga 
may be gathered, as well as _horse- 
radish and carrots. 

¢ First call for annual pruning of 
fruit trees in the area west of the 
Cascades. 

® Help your lawn by staying off it 
during freezing weather. Heavy foot- 
steps cause injury to stems and roots. 

* Remove all plant material from 
window and porch boxes. Fill the 
space temporarily with evergreen 
‘branches, such as holly, mahonia, 
skimmia or acuba. Kept moist, they 
will stay green for a long time and 
make for all-winter beauty. 

® Planting of dormant trees and 
shrubs can continue as long as the 
ground is not frozen. Stake any new- 
ly planted trees carefully so the wind 
will not loosen them. Strips of old 
sheets are fine for tying purposes. 
They will usually rot away later and 
don’t cut into the bark. 

® Turn the compost heap on a fair 
day. It’s good exercise. Put a layer 
of soil on top, keep moist, but pro- 
tected from rains. 

* Try forcing the blooms on some 
cut branches of flowering shrubs, such 
as flowering quince, forsythia and 
such trees as apple, dogwood, pussy- 
willow and flowering cherries. Soak 
entire branch in luke-warm water 
overnight. Watch for the blooms in 
about ten days. 

¢ This is the month for armchair 
gardening. Let’s dream all we want 
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yee can GROW MORE~ 
you can GROW BIGG 
ond HEALTHIER. 


GRASSES 
LEGumes | 


VEGETABLES 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 


Information write: 
& SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
RER, Box 28, Ames, Iowa 
EFER, Portland, Indiana 


on>™ 
~ 


E 
A. SALZER CO., LaCrosse, 4 
R BROS. NURSERY, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


=m 
>= 


A. VEITH, Cheviot, C 
W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


zm 

ro 


See Our Newer, Bigger 
Classified Section 
on pages 62-63-64 


Keston Country Mushrooms 
From Magic Tray . 


 There’s no need to 
5 buy Mushrooms! 


G i red Trays in cellar, shed 
row them in our prepai 


r 
@rganic Delicacy! 


KESTON ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 


24 7th Ave., Dept. 12-C, Haddon Heights, N.}. 


feat you 
Safe, N0n-acid, With this 
natural phosphate Be, y round, 
and for years ts first 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
EE 
SH 
, Townsend, Massachusetts 
W'S SEED STORE, Chicago 
* 
Looms 
der. Ship express FOB Ohio. a 
> ‘Bother! No Odor! A truly 
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NEW? 


Are You Getting 
Enough IRON 


From Your Foods? 


BARTH'S 


Are One Answer to 
LACK OF IRON 


Are you getting sufficient iron from your 
foods? 

Many foods either contain no iron or have 
little in a form that is readily assimilated. 
You may not realize that our basic foods 
such as milk, bread, potatoes, certain 
cereals, and certain vegetables furnish very 
little iron. 

FEROWEET CAPSULES will provide you 
and your family with sufficient amounts of 
organic, easily assimilated iron, PLUS the 
important natural B-Complex Vitamins, 
Liver, Vitamin B-12, Wheat Germ, Molasses 
and Duodenum. 


Each 2 capsules contain: 
Desiccated Liver ............ 100 meg. 
Pantothenic Acid ............ 50.0 mcg 
Para-Amino Benzoic Acid ..... 12.0 mcg 
Molasses powder ............ 100 meg. 
Wheat Germ powder ........ 100 mg. 
Powdered Duodenum ........ 60 mg. 


Plus trace minerals and other factors natural to 
the liver, yeast, molasses and wheat germ content. 


Easy to swallow, non-fattening. The cap- 
sules may be opened and the contents mixed 
with food. Good for the whole family. 
100 Feroweet Capsules—$3.00 
500—$12.50 1000—$21.00 


Postage Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Dept. 125-C Woodmere, N. Y. 
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about next summer's garden and real- 
ly enjoy it. A comfortable chair, an 
open fire, and a seed catalogue. Ah- 
h-hh-hhh! 


the south 
Brent Senay, Georgia 

© The fig is one of the most de- 
licious and distinctive but least known 
of all our Southern fruits. It thrives 
with practically no care if planted in 
well-drained, compost enriched soil 
where it will have sun a good part of 
the day. The fig fruit is best when 
eaten from the tree, but if the birds 
are after the fruit pick it early in 
the morning and spread on paper for 
a day or so to finish ripening. Figs 
are perishable and expensive when 
found for sale, so the best way to be 
sure of a supply each summer is to 
grow your own. In the higher alti- 
tudes and the upper South it is best 
to keep only one stalk and train as a 
tree. In this form it may attain a 
height of 25 to 30 feet and will be 


able to withstand cold weather better’ 


than if allowed to grow as a bush. 
The fig is a bleeder like the grape, so 
must be trimmed and planted only 
during the coldest months while the 
sap is down. Celeste, Brown Turkey, 
Green Ischia, and Magnolia are the 
best known varieties. Plant now. 

© Poke salad is a wonderful green, 
growing tender new leaves from early 
spring through the summer, if kept 
picked. Divide the crown of an old 
wild plant and set on the edge of the 
garden where it can have plenty of 
space. Does not need full sun. 

© Plant onions, cabbage plants, 
rape, mustard, turnips and carrots. 
Garden peas may be planted in the 
mid-South, using only smooth-seeded 
varieties for early planting. 

© In the lower South many more 
vegetables may be planted. Remember 
gardens well fortified with humus— 
having fertile, friable soil—will grow 
hardier crops. 

® Plant shrubbery this month— 
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Feroweet 
Capsules 
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evergreens, conifers and flowering 
shrubs. 

® Set out roses, strawberries and 
Oriental iris. 

® Plant all kinds of fruit and nut 
trees, berries, grapes, scuppernongs 
and asparagus bed. 

® January is the month to get 
scions and graft dogwood, camellias, 
etc. Get a book from the library and 
study the simple cleft graft, then 
actually graft half-a-dozen specimens. 
This is a real thrill for a beginner! 

® Many of the hardy summer 
blooming lily bulbs may be planted 
now—regale Philippine, auratum, etc. 
Spring flowering bulbs will still grow 
and bloom if planted at once. Some 
of these are hyacinths, tulips and the 
Dutch bulbs. 


the southwest 
Charlotte M. Hoak, California 

® Make the last turning of your 
sheet-composted material preparatory 
to spading under for the February 
planting. 

* Mulch your winter vegetables 
and flowers with unsifted compost. 
It will keep down winter weeds, con- 
serve heat and provide nourishment. 

* Sow seeds of semperflorens be- 
gonias, double petunias, lobelia, ver- 
bena, and dwarf bedding dahlias in 
electric-heated cold frames. 

¢ Plant bare root dormant roses in 
the holes prepared in December. Buy 
only No. 1 stock. 

* Plant perennial vegetables, arti- 
choke, asparagus, rhubarb and horse- 
radish while the roots are dormant. 

¢ All hardy evergreens can go in 
now. Handle balled specimens care- 
fully. Avoid root-bound canned ma- 
terial. 

* Plant more deciduous trees for 
color. Choose Sweet Gum (Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua), Chinese Pistache (Pis- 
tacia chinensis) and the Maidenhair 
Fern Tree (Ginkgo biloba). 

© Prune deciduous trees and shrubs, 
both fruit and ornamentals. 
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Here’s How to KNOW 


in 10 Minutes with the 


Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


These esr tests are especially impor- 
tant in Or . Don’t lose ‘the 
benefit extra nitrogen organic 
methods supply because you don’t have the 
right amount of rock phosphate, potash or 
lime. Grow bigger, better vegetables, and 
Gowers. Popular 


Test Your Soil FREE! 


If you are not more than delighted with your Soll Test 
Kit etter 10 days trial, return and get your money back. 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 


Nothing to do with chemistry! Even your first 
tests will be accurate and reliable. Tells how 
much nitrogen, rock phosphate, potash, and lime- 
stone (pH) your plants need to do their best. 


Popular Garden Kit—For small gardens and lawns. 
Makes over 50 tests. Handsome case with clear 
lucite cover. Complete with easy instructions. 
Worth many times its low cost, only $5.89! 

Horticultural Kit—The organic gardeners favorite. 
Larger, with more equipment in welded steel chest. 
Makes over 150 tests. Big value, only $14.95! 
Super deLuxe Kit—The Best! Streamline welded 
steel chest. 12 times as much testing solutions. 
Will give years of economical service. Only $29.95! 


Better Garden Guarantee 


You Take No Risk—Even next fall, if you haven't had a 
bn | return your Kit for a full refund. 
Money—Order today, C.0.D. plus postage or 
check and we'll mail posipaid, saving you $1.91 to 
$3.55 in postal charges. 


Over 400,000 Now In Use 


Box 69, South Sudbury, Mass. 5 


if 
8 


Popular Garden Kit $ 5.89 
Horticultural Kit $14.95 
Super deLuxe Kit $29.95 


Enclosed is o Send C.O.D. 
Send prepaid. plus postage. 
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© Handy rotary tiller and tractor. 
e Tills and mulches up to 10” 

deep in every kind of soil. 
Weeds up close to plants. 
e Tines are fully guaranteed. 


Demonstration 


See sturdy 

erry Tiller 
work the soil 
~do other jobs. 
Due to eripper 
leverage plus 
light weight, it 
out performs 


inquiries are 
invited, 


Get Free Folder! ¢ 
Write: 
MERRY TILLER, 814 Skinner Building 
P. O. Box 1835, Seattie 11, Wash. 


PUMP WATER FAST! 
DRAIN WA BS, LARS, RN 
IRRIGATE —FILL TANKS—DRAW WELL WATER 

Pumps 2800 GPH. 420 GPH at 75° High or 1600 

GPH from 25° well. Sturdy, Rustproof Alloy Metal. Six 


Biade impeller. Uses any 1/8 to 1/2 H.P. Motor. Will 95 
not leak or clog. Fits any garden hose. immediate ‘5 
U 


Money Back Guarantee. Send Check, M.0., or C.0.D. 
ELPNEw sensey 
Heavy 3-ply STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE 


only $59.95 set. Individual pieces available. 
- Free literature. Tableware in 5 patterns. 
Prices on request. 


STAINLESS STEEL, 


Dept. C.P.0., Box 1498 
South Bend, indiana 


|@ sree! 
by 


STRAWBERRIES, 


BLUEBER- 

ES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
FRUIT, NUT, SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS, Complete descriptions 
success information. 


RAYNER BROTHERS 
SALISBURY 15, MD. 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of Organic Gar- 
dening. Keeps them instantly ready for 
you to consult... next month or years 
from now. This handy, durable leather- 
ette binder, attractively stamped in gold, 
holds 12 issues, which may be easily 
inserted or removed. Price $2.00 (add 
10c west of Mississippi ). 

Please remit with ‘order; we will pay postage 

Pa. 


Organic Gardening 121-G, Emmaus 


@ Set bare root deciduous fruits. 
Be sure to use western raised stock to 
avoid defoliation and insure contin- 
uous cropping. 

® Use as many two-purpose fruits 
as possible, the new fruiting, flower- 
ing peaches, Japanese persimmons, 
Paper-shell pomegranate. 

® Set hybrid gladiolus for early 
flowering. Row up in your cutting 
garden. They like vegetable soil. 


® Amaryllis bulbs may still be pot- 
ted up to come on for the spring 
flower shows. 

¢ In warm sandy soils, potatoes 
may be planted. Spread well-prepared 
compost over the area before planting. 


¢ Plant azaleas and camellias. The 
latter may be selected in bloom. Use 
leafmold and compost instead of peat. 

© Warm weather vegetables, toma- 
toes, eggplant and peppers—if your 
area has a mild frostless belt. 

© Trellis and arb&r grapes can be 
set. If you want grapes the first year, 
you can buy the expensive old vines 
with large trunks. 

® Use runnerless strawberries for 
edgings if you do not have room for 
a bed. 

© Trellis the boysenberry vines you 
planted last winter. Set new vines. 
Mulch all planting with oat straw, 
bean straw and alfalfa bedding. 

® See that your tree trunks are 
properly protected. Winter sunburn 
is bad. 

® Visit your nurseries. They have 
the best of the berried shrubs and 
winter bloomers at their best in Jan- 
uary. A good catalog makes a fine 
text book. 

® Keep pods clipped off your win- 
ter sweet peas, so as to prolong their 
blooming period. Keep mulches. 
Shade occasionally from a too hot 
winter sun. 

® Continue to make plantings of 
ranunculus and anemones for later 
blooming. Plant lately arrived lily 
bulbs. Cannas can be dug:and divided. 
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Work Less—Grow More! 
ted 
| Ask for Free ; Y 
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}UESTIONS 


dogwood difficulty 


Q. Can you please help in deter- 
mining what is wrong with my dog- 
wood tree and what can be done to 
overcome this? I am enclosing several 
leaves from this tree. 

A. The leaf samples which you 
sent from your dogwood tree show an 
anthracnose condition. Since the dog- 
wood requires an acid soil, that is, a 
pH of from 4 to 5, we recommend a 
check of your soil through one of the 
recommended soil testing methods, 
and the addition of peat moss or leaf- 
mold to insure the needed acid ma- 
terial. Dogwood prefers a_ partial 
shading and this should also be as- 
sured where best growth is desired. 


stubborn tomato wilt 


Q. This year, in addition to other 
vegetables, I also put in 40 tomato 
plants, 35 Valiant and 5 Potato Leaf. 
They were fine plants and had con- 
siderable soil on them, so that after I 
planted them they took hold right 
away and kept right on growing. I 
planted them on May 25th, and they 
soon got very tall, so that I had to 
stake a good many of them. The 
plants looked so healthy and nice and 
were already full of green tomatoes 
and filled with blossoms when some- 
thing happened to them. They would 
start at the bottom and first wilt, then 
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Get Ready for WINTER! 


100% NATURAL 
_AND ORGANIC 


ELEVITES 


A Truly Balanced Formula of 
23 VITAMINS and MINERALS 
From These Protective Foods: 


@ Desiccated Liver @ Bone Meal 
@ Brewers Yeast @ Rose Hips 

@ Fish Liver Oils ©@ Sea Kelp 

@ Organic Iron @ Bone Marrow 


ELEVITES contain Natural Food Vitamins 
and Minerals ...the kind found in proper- 
ly-grown garden-fresh vegetables and tree- 
ripened fruits, and in fresh, properly-pre- 
pared meats. 

ELEVITES are more than a mere combin- 
ation of natural protective foods. They are 
a balanced formula of natural vitamins and 
minerals ...in much higher potencies than 
previously seemed possible in all-natural 
supplements. ELEVITES actually supply 
twenty-three vitamins and minerals... in- 
cluding Vitamin B-12 (the growth and 
blood-building factor)...in ONE easy-to- 
take tablet. Just try them! 


Only one Elevite per meal provides the following 
percentages of the minimum daily requirements. 


e 
100 tabs. $3.75; 500—$16; 1000—$28 
Postage Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Discount to Profession and Health Food Stores 


BARTH'S 


Dept. 125-G 
Woodmere, New York 
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Better Results from KEMP 


Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power 
Soil and Compost 
Shredder produces 
rich top soils with 
lant fibers uni- 
mly distributed. 
The result—loose, 
soil, stimu- 
ating root growth 
and retaining mois- 
ture much longer. 
You'll get larger, 
more vigorous 
plants. 
Kemp Model Shown You'll save up to 90% 
with Leaf Shredder in labor and effort and 
Attachment. the KEMP shreds all 
Adaptable for Power soils, compost, vegetable 
Take-off. matter and leaves (with 
leaf shredder attachment) to any desired 
texture. Stones are automatically ejected. 
There’s a size for your needs, priced for 
your pocketbook, beginning as low as $110. 
Gas, electric or your own power may be used. 
Write for details today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 4, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 


INSTANT COW MANURE! 


3 pkts.—3 gals. of liquid to wet plants ....... 
100—2” FERTO-POTS (cow manure) ........ 2. 
100—24” FERTO-POTS (cow manure) ........ 3. 
100—3” FERTO-POTS (cow manure) ...... . 
50 lbs. Cow manure (composted) $2.00; 40 ba 
50 lbs. FERTO-GREM, (bacteria soil food) $2.50; 


50 Ibs. pha 
50 lbs. Hyper-Humus $2.00; 40 bags 


50 lbs. Allen’s Bone Meal’ (not steamed Bone) $2.50; 

LIME - SEED FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 
A 

ry hitch: Ne-dog Gives 

a 8,000 Ibs. per acre. tron clad 

gvarontee. 12,000 working 


Ton $60. 

List Free ALLEN CO. Pittstown 6, N. J. 
Sturdy, low cost Broadcaster 
exact spreading — 50 Ibs. to 
in 28 states. 


Say you saw it in 
Organic Gardening 


ELY 


Snow Blower attach- 

ment for powerful 

; 5-Horsepower Gravely 

Tractor moves deep, dangerous snow 

swiftly and easily. 20 other 

attachments for every lawn, 

garden, field job. All-gear 

drive, reverse. Postcard 

brings complete story of 
“Power vs. Drudgery.” 


FREE! Write Today! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, 
BOX 1248 DUNBAR, WE 


turn yellow and after that the yellow 
foliage would turn a dark brown and 
finally die. I have had to pull so 
much of it off, and still keep having 
to take off this dead foliage. So much 
so that almost half of the foliage is 
gone and my tomatoes are altogether 
too much in the sun, and it seems that 
all blossoming has stopped, too. Any- 
thing constructive you might be able 
to give me would be most gratefully 
appreciated. 

A. While it is difficult to know 
exactly what might be the trouble 
with your tomatoes without seeing 
them, from the description given, the 
disease sounds like Fusarium Wilt. 
The primary advice is to plant wilt 
resistant varieties. In addition, we 
suggest that you avoid planting in the 
same area, if at all possible, for a 
period of two to three years in order 
to build the soil texture and strength 
by the organic method. The yellow- 
ing to which you refer is generally 
caused by a nitrogen deficiency in the 
soil and which may have been caused 
by a surplus of undecayed leaves with- 
in the soil. At the Organic Experi- 
mental Farm, we have found that ap- 
plying a solution of liquid chicken 
manure has overcome this. 


“We've raised a lot more by the organic method 
than we ever dreamed possible!” 
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A Truly Wonderful Christmas Gift! 
Deluxe California Fruits 


ORGANICALLY-GROWN — SUN-DRIED 
.-.and entirely free from sulphur. These are truly superior 
fruits... large size, fancy quality... with all the delectable 
flavor and rich goodness only organically-grown can yield. A 
wonderful treat for friends and family. A most memorable 


Christmas gift. 


GAY HOLIDAY WRAPPINGS ... 


as the fruit itself. 


Nu-Age gift packages are as lorful and P 


Shredded Cello to set-off fruit and give gentle protection. Gay holiday color 
wrappings and sprays. Your card included (if furnished with order). For 
Del Chri Wrapping add 35c per package. 


FANCY FIG AND DATE BOX 
A three-pound assortment of finest lush 
Figs and Dates. Impressively packaged in 
etched Ponderosa box with picture of 
giant California redwood. Gift wrapped. 
Holiday spray. Handy fork. Truly de- 
lightful. Per Box $3.95. 


ORGANIC 8-FRUIT COMBINATION 

Truly our finest value. Brings exclama- 
tions of delighted surprise when opened. 
A treasure package of 8 different Organic 
fruits...and 8 separate gifts...in an 
etched Ponderosa Wooden Chest. Gay and 
exciting in Christmas colors. Loved and 
remembered by those who receive this 
luxury gift. Per Chest $6.85. 


SEEDLESS MONUKKA RAISINS 
Different! Delicious! Rich in Valuable 
Organic iron. A taste treat which is also 
good for you. Two pounds of these large, 
plump, tender raisins in candy box. Fork 
and holiday spray. Per Box $3.40. 


DATES IN A BASKET 
Two full pounds of every choice, mellow 
Organic Dates... packed attractively in a 
very striking imported Oriental basket. 
Use basket later for decoration or handy 
ag Holiday Wrapping. Per Basket 
95. 


ORGANIC RAINBOW BOX 
Named for its gaiety and color. Contains 
one pound each of Giant Calimyrna Figs, 
Mellow Desert Dates, large Monukka Sced- 
less Raisins, Giant French Plums . 
nestled in colorful plastic bowls. A truly 
different gift which both excites and 
pleases. Per Box $5.90. 


GOLDEN CALIMYRNA FIGS 
Known as “Giant Goldens.” One of Na- 
ture’s exciting taste delights! Two pounds 
of these large, “tendermoist” mouth-water- 
ing figs, hand selected then layered in 
special Chipboard box. Fork and holiday 
spray. Per Box $2.90. 


Add 15c per pound to cover shipping charges. 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


@ Special Gift Card Enclosed 


Mail your order with list of recipients (Name and Addresses Complete) today to: 


BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
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Dept. G-12 


Southview Court, R. D. 1, Venetia 2, Pa. 
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Ever-increasing 

in popularity 
Everyone knows that 
bread and other cereal 
foods made with whole 
grain freshly ground 
is far tastier and richer 
in health-giving nutri- 
ments. And — it's the 
wise home where some- 
thing is done about it. 


Rapid — efficient, the 
lee Household Electric 
Flour Mill reduces whole 
grain to fluffy flour for 
a-fraction of a penny 
a pound. Best of all, 
it's STONE GROUND— 


Enjoy 
finer flavor 
and greater 
nutrition of 


whole wheat 


grain... 
freshly ground! 


every food element is 
retained! WRITE TO 
DAY for prices—FREE 
recipes—food facts! 


SPECIAL 
OFFER — FLOUR 
America’s finest select- 
ed wheat flour—richest 
in all food elements— 
stone ground the day 
it's shipped. 

5-lb. pkg., regularly 
$1.50, only $1.00, ppd. 


LEE ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. O.G., 

2023 W. Wisconsin Av. 
Milwoukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIC GARDENING INDEX 
July to December 1953 Inclusive 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents furnace 
explosions—pulsations. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. For 
free booklet (PAC) address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 


W-W COMPOST GRINDER 


MAKES COMPOST 


THE WAY YOU 
WANT IT... 


How only 
$124.50 


LESS MOTOR 
F. O. B. WICHITA 


Make your own compost with this versatile grinder 
that shreds, grinds, and screens tough organic matter, 
wet or dry, into ideal compost material, mulch, or 
fertilizer. It also mixes and screens soil, compost, and 
other fertilizer fine enough for seeding flats. Sepo- 
rates trash. This portable model is gas or electric 
powered. Motor optional. Available in heavier 
models. Write for literature. and nome of user neor 
you 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. B WICHITA, KANSAS 


AUTHORS 


Month Page 
Albrecht, William A. 


The Cow Ahead of the Plow ........ Nov. 36 
Alford, Trudy 

Green Thumb in the Southwest ......Oct. 48 
Ashton, Leonora Sill 

Forgotten Flowers: Fritillaria ...... July 46 

Salsify—The Oyster Plant ........... Oct. 36 
Barlow, Robert O. 

Hollywood Watered Down ..........Oct. 18 


Bombardt, Ruth 
Blueprint for High Altitude Gardens . .July 16 


Cultivating the Earthworm for 
Better Gardens—and Profit Too ...Sept. 58 


Carpenter, C. F. 
Milky Spore—A Beneficial Disease ...July 34 


Chapin, Margaret 

Rhubarb—The Pie Plant ............ July 36 
Colwell, Ernest 

Dilatush, Earl 

How to Grow Holly ..........2+.65. Nov. 20 
Donahue, Roy L. 

Health from the Ground Up ......... Dec, 18 
Fairley, E. Hamilton 

Avocados for the Home Garden ..... Sept. 28 

Per fals for S and 

Autumn Flowering .............+.. Oct. 28 

Vines—Evergreen and Deciduous ... .Nov. 34 

The Mock Orange Family ........... Dec. 47 
Gilman, William 

How to Outwit Jack Frost .......... Oct. 14 


Green, Jane 
The Organic Contribution of 


00400 6.0.0.0 4:4 Oct. 26 
Hadley, Paul 
Stand Your Rock Garden on End ....July 32 


Harrington, Edwin 
Treat Your Lawn to 


Some Common Sense ............- Sept. 18 

Headapohl, Marjean 

The Grailville School Story ..........Nov. 30 
Heath, Leslie 

Hoak, Charlotte M. 

Cold Frames for the Southwest ..... Nov. 26 
King, Daisy 

Mulch is Marvelous ................. Nov. 23 
L’Allemand, Gordon 

Wagonwheel: Ranch Remarkable ...Nov. 28 
Maher, Mary 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary ........ Oct. 62 
Manahan, Karl 

Take Care of Your Garden Tools ....Dec. 31 
Moore, Mrs. R. B. 

Compost for Lilies .............+55++ Oct. 39 


Naumberg, Sophia 
Healthy House Plants—Al!l Summer . .July 68 


Neuhauser, Marilyn 
Jerusalem Artichokes ....... 30 
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Month Page 
Oldham, Ralph 


Do Your Own Rose Budding ........ Aug. 37 
Osbourne, Jean 

Our Daily Bread .... Sept. 24 

Old English Style Teas ..............Nov. 46 

Ware cic Dec. 36 
Parish, Myron 

Pillars, L. 

Ornamental Aug. 21 
Powell, Thomas 

Only the Soil Can Feed Plants ...... Aug. 17 

Nursery for the World’s Largest City Sept. 14 

Native Beauty for Desert Gardens ...Oct. 42 

Fun with Mushrooms ............-.. Dec. 41 


Quader, Frank 


Rasmussen, Robert L. 
Fluorescent Lighting of 
Reynolds, Ray 
I Wanted a Greenhouse ............ July 24 


Rindge, Jeanne Pontius 


Rodale, J. 1. 
Course in Organics 
Lesson VI—Carbon-Nitrogen Ratio July 19 


Lesson VII—Carbon .............. Aug. 25 

Lesson VIII—Carbon-Dioxide ..... Sept 33 
Editorial—Are We Using 

Too Much Compost?—Part V ...... July 10 
Editorial—Are We Using 

Too Much Compost?—Part VI ..... Aug. 10 
Editorial—Aluminum in Agriculture Sept. 9 
Editorial—What’s It All About? .....Oct. 9 
Editorial—How to be an 

Editorial—Natural Protection ....... Dec, 9 


Seidel, Paula 
Garden Magic With Surface Compost Aug. 30 
Smith, Roger W. 
Spotlight on Vegetables— 


Sodergreen, A. L. 
An Acre of Leaves, A Pony and 


Starkweather, J. A. 
An Inexpensive Leaf Shredder ...... Sept. 46 
Walker, Katherine B. 
Greenhouse for Children ............ July 64 
Humus Keeps It Like This ..........Dec. 28 
Warner, J. O. 
Berries for Profit .........,...+.4.. July 38 
My Neighbor’s Enterprise ........... Dec. 44 
SUBJECTS 
Month Page 
A 
Aluminum 
Ieditorial—Aluminum in Agriculture Sept. 9 
Cc 
Compost 
Editorial—Are We med Too Much 
Compost?—Part V ... ...July 10 


December, 1953 


NEW! 


NATURAL MINERAL 
CAPSULES 


BARTH’S 
Bone Meal 


Plus 


gives you MORE natural sinerals be- 
cause it contains not only BONE MEAL, 
but also PACIFIC KELP, HEMOGLO- 
BIN and ALFALFA. 


Health minded people now know the im- 
portance of trace minerals in the proper 
assimilation of Vitamins 


BONE MEAL PLUS Capsules are a natural 
improvement over ordinary bone meal. 
Besides’ furnishing adequate amounts of 
CALCIUM and PHOSPHORUS from steri- 
lized Bone Meal, these easy to take capsules 
provide all of the essential trace minerals 
and unknown factors from Pacific Kelp, 
Hemoglobin and Alfalfa Extract. The Al- 
falfa used in these capsules is 20 times more 
concentrated than ordinary Alfalfa. 


BONE MEAL + PLUS 


Contains All These Natural Minerals 


Calcium 
Phosphorus 

lodine Zine 

Fluorine iron 
Copper 


Silico Manganese 
Potassium and other trace minerals 


This well balanced combination of impor- 
tant natural mineral supplements may be 
taken by the whole family. 

BONE MEAL PLUS Capsules 


100—$2.50 500—$10.00 
1000—$18.00 


Postage Prepaid—Satisfacti Guaranteed 


Woodmere, N. Y. 


Dept. 125-C 
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SAVE MONEY 


Millions of families are now saving hundreds 
of dollars annually on Natural Foods and 
Vitamins. Slashing advertising and distribu- 
tion costs to the bone Natural Sales offers 
top quality, absolutely fresh = at rock 
bottom prices that defy competition. 


SOME SAMPLE VALUES 


250 Vitamin B-12, 5 meg. .......... $2.00 
1000 Bone Meal Tablets 

Fortified with Vitamin AG D ...... 2.50 
1000 lodine Ration ............ 
1000 Vitamin A, 25,000 U.S.P. Units A 7.10 
1000 Desiccated Liver Tablets ....... 7.50 


1000 Wheat Germ Oil Capsules (3 min.) 2.55 
Send for complete price list. 


NATURAL SALES CO. 


745 N. Beatty St. Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


NUTRITION NEWS 
GUIDE ON REQUEST 


For the Finest Vitamin- 
Mineral Products at moder- 
ate prices. Dept. OG-12. 


JERSEY CiTY 3, N. J 


A New Taste Treat... 
THOMAS and OHIO 


* BLACK WALNUTS 


America’s best. Chosen for their flavor. Healthful and 
delicious, No — sprays or fertilizers. Grown on 
TN Shell oF ked (Ready fi leki 3 

or Crae or 
Add West of the River 


Imported Orient Strain Giant Hybrid 


AMARYLLIS HIPPEASTRUM 


Georgeous rich bloom 7” to 9” across in mixed 
colors only—brilliant scarlet, deep velvety red self, 
flaming scarlet self, deep red striped white, white 
striped red, ivory white and deep crimson red. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN 

8” circumference bulbs $2. +4 each 
6 bulbs $10.50 postpaid 

WHY PAY more for these amazing imported bulbs. 

Remit with order please 


JOHNSON BROS. 


P.O. Box 463 Bound Brook, New jersey 


If You Want to 
Stop Smoking 


try NO-TO-BAC Lozenges. See how the 
aromatic flavor of NO-TO-BAC helps you 
give up the craving for tobacco. Rush $1 
to NO-TO-BAC for 7 days’ supply. (For 
heavy smokers —16 days’ supply — $2.) 
Moner refor tod if not satisfied. Write: 
NO-TO-BAC, Dept. OC, Stamford, Conn. 


Month 

Editorial—Are We Using Too Much 
Compost?—Part VI Aug. 


Course in Organics 
Lesson VI—Carbon-Nitrogen Ratio . .July 


Lesson VII—Carbon Aug. 
Lesson VIII—Carbon Dioxide 
D 


Desert Gardening and Farming 
From Sand to Soil ...........6-+ee55 Oct. 


Native Beauty for Desert Gardens ...Oct. 


E 
Equipment 
An Inexpensive Leaf Shredder ......Sept. 
Cold Frames for the Southwest ...... Nov. 
Take Care of Your Garden Tools ... . Dec. 
Earthworms 
Cultivating the Earhtworm for Better 
Gardens—and Profit Too ......... Sept. 
F 
Fertilizers 
Only the Soil Can Feed Plants ...... Aug. 
Flowers 
Blueprint for High Altitude Gardens July 
Slip Your Plants ...... July 
Forgotten Flowers: Fritillaria ...... July 
Do Your Own Rose Budding ........ Aug. 
Fluorescent Lighting of 
Per ials for S and 
Autumn Flowering ............+-+-- Oct. 
Compost for Lilies ...........+....- Oct. 
The Mock Orange Family ............Dec. 
Fruits 
Avocados for the Home Garden ..... Sept. 
G 
Grasses 
Ornamental Grasses Aug. 
Greenhouse Gardening 
I Wanted a Greenhouse ..........+..: July 
Greenhouse for Children ........... July 
H 
Holly 
How to Grow Holly ..... Nov. 


House Plants 
Healthy House Plants—All Summer ..July 


Humus Keeps It Like This ..........Dec. 
I 


Insect Control 
Milky Spore—A Beneficial Disease ...July 


Insects and Wheat: 
Cc t or Ch 


L 
Lawns 
Treat Your Lawn to 
Some Common Sense ............Sept. 
Leaves 


Leaves—What They Can Do For You Sept. 


M 
Mulching 
Mulch is Marvelous ..........+s+++. Nov. 
Mushrooms 
Fun with Mushrooms ..........+..++.- Dec, 


Page 


10 


31 


58 


34 


46 


42 


23 


41 
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Month Page 


Month Page 


Sheet Composting 


Nutrition and Health Garden Magic with Surface Compost Aug. 30 
Remarkable News About Your Teeth Aug. 14 Are We Using Too Much Compost? 
Health from the G Part V—Subsoil as a 
Only the Soil Can Feed Plants ...... Aug. 17 
anic Gardening a ‘arm uccee 5 
A Acts of tauren, A Paar 9 Unearthing Secrets of the Soil ...... Dec. 15 
and a Rotary Tiller ..............Oct. 22 Soils Improving 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary ....... ie 62 Hollywood Watered Down .......... Oct. 18 
Part-time Farmer ........ Ssemee 3% -Dec. 20 The Organic Contribution of 
My Neighbor’s Enterprise ...........Dec. 44 Castor Beans ...... Oct. 26 
Organic Method From Sand to Soil ..............+.+5 Oct. 34 
Editorial—What's It All About? .....Oct. 9 Southwest 
Editorial—How to Be An Green Thumb in the Southwest ...... Oct. 48 
Organic Gardener .........ccccee. Nov. 9 Cold Frames for the Southwest ..... Nov. 26 
The Cow Ahead of the Plow ........ Nov. 36 T 
Editorial—Natural Protection .......Dec. 9 Trees 
. Nursery for the World's Largest City Aug. 14 
Planting Methods v 
Tricks for Summer Planting ........ July 50 Vegetables 
Jerusalem Artichokes ..............+. July 30 
Recipes & Rhubarb—the Pie Plant ............ July 36 
Our Daily Bread .......ccecceceees Sept. 24 Salsify—the Oyster Plant ...........Oct. 36 
Old English Style Teas .............Nov. 46 Nov. 17 
Rock Gardens Vines 
Stand Your Rock Garden on End ....July 32 Vines—Evergreen and Deciduous ....Nov. 34 
Ww 
Schools Weather 
The Grailville School Story ......... Nov. 30 How to Outwit Jack Frost ..........Oct. 14 
NOW AVAILABLE... 
of many important articles published 
Beginning with the January issues we shall offer our readers reprints of all 
articles of particular importance published in ORGANIC GARDENING AND 
FARMING and PREVENTION. Here is a truly golden opportunity to spread 
the organic word. 
© Spur greater interest in club meetings, community projects, agricultural progress, 
proposed legislation. 
@ Distribute timely material in schools and other groups. 
@ Introduce new friends to the organic method. 
For the first selections we have chosen “Poison on Tap,” an arousing article 
on the controversial subject of water fluoridation and “Who Pays for Agri- 
cultural Research?” a revelation of the extent to which experiment station 
research is actually paid for by industry and private foundations. You can 
receive exact copies of these articles as they are to be published—before our 
January issue is released! We have kept prices at a minimum so order enough 
now and get the full benefit—and the results these effective reprints can bring 
your community, your organization. Please indicate which article you wish. 
5 for 25c¢ 12 for 50c 30 for $1.00 
Please remit payment with your order. 
RODALE PRESS Dept. M Emmaus, Pa. 
December, 1953 61 


WANTED TO BUY 


GARDENING EQUIPMENT... Mulcher 
wanted. Must be Heavy Duty; perfect condition, hila- 
delphia area. Give particulars, quick sale ~~ oS "BARR. 
3399 Sehooth Lane, Te 9-3399. " 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 7 


FOR SALE, ALL OR 4 INT. Beautiful Young Nursery & 
Oeetape. Terms 3% Int. SILAS GIBSON, Fort Walton, 


CERTIFIED 


“ORGANICALLY-GRO 


All produce listed below is certified by notarized 
affidavit to be organically grown. 


DATES AND PECANS Supply quick energy Safe Foods 
organically grown by us in deep virgin soil of an ancient 
sea bed—rich in many vital minerals and vitamins—free 
from poisonous sprays and artificial preservatives. Ibs. 
Desert Nuggets $1.00; 2 lbs. Organic Date Confection $2 

5 Ibs. DAT-EZ (Pieces-no-pits) $2.75; 5 lbs. Family 
Special $2.75; 5 lbs. Choicer Dates $3.50; 5 Ibs. Jumbo 
Pecans $4.75; 5 lbs. Medium Pecans wa 5 Ibs. Chewy 
Natural Dates $6.90—delivered in U.S. Ask a Covalda 
Brand dates at your Health Food Store. LEE ANDERSON’S 
COVALDA DATE COMPANY (Grower, Rebate Shipper), 
Hiway 99, P.O. Box 208-0, Calif. 


HIGHEST QUALITY CITRUS FRUIT—washed in pure 
water otherwise just as they come from the tree—unsprayed 
bushel grapefruit mixe -50. Tangerines $3.00. 
P. DEWOLF, Crescent City, 
PECANS. Organically grown. Choice Stuarts 65¢ per Ib. 
delivered. Orchard-run large Pg shell nuts, 60¢ delivered. 
We Aim To Please. NUT HILL PECAN GROVES, Ramer, 
Alabama. 
OUR CUSTOMERS SAY ‘“‘Best we've ever eaten.” Or- 
ganically grown sweet SEEDLESS RAISINS. No artificials, 
e ‘ostpa pounds net weight 2.00. 
GILBERT’S ORGANIC FARM, Sultana 2!, Calif. 7 
STONE | GROUND | FLOURS AND CEREALS. Modestly 
speaking, we've been at this longer than most! We have 
never used chemical fertilizers or poison sprays on WAL- 
NUT ACRES ORGANIC FARM. We grind fresh daily, 
to your order only. 100% whole wheat ae. rye flour, 
cornmeal, muffin meal, wheat cereal or rye cereal—your 
choice. Trial order—5 Ibs. 75¢. POSTAGE. EXTRA. Price 
list shows many other ee foods. PAUL KEENE, Penns 
Creek, Penna. 


Because they are . 
slightly damaged, 22 . 
copies of this world- . 
save famous book can be . 
bought now at the . 


$2.95! price of ONLY $4.00 
per copy. 


* This volume has sold by the scores of 
thousands—and is now selling—for 
* the regular price of $6.95. The 22 
copies available for $4. each are per- 
fectly serviceable; in most cases, the 
damage is hardly noticeable. 


- The Word Finder is the most com- - 
+ prehensive, versatile, and useful book ° 
+ you can have. In it there are gathered - 
+ close to a million words, classified ° 
* according to a newly-conceived 
* method that enables you instantly to ° 
* procure the word you require. 
It is a book you will be proud to . 
own; The Word Finder's 1300 . 
. double-column pages are printed on . 
. fine paper, thumb-indexed, and - 
. heavily bound for lasting use. : 


act at once! - 
ONLY 22 copies available at $4.00 each. 


Send Your Order and Remittance to: . 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. TH, Emmaus, Pa. . 


pees FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit, or Mixed, 
$2.50 bushel, average express $2.58. rganically grown, 
sizes, no washing, gas or Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 
extra if mafied. GARLITS GROVES, Seffner, 


ORGARICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
hole wheat and cereal containing all the original vitamins 

d@. mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. bag of 
ur or<cereal sent postpaid for $1.20; west of the Miasis- 
sippi River $1.50. LOUHELEN “RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


ORGANIC WHOLE-WHEAT OR RYE FLOUR, GRAINS. 
Send.for FREE folder. STARLAND NATURAL FARM, 


New Jersey. 

EST BAKED GOODS YOU'VE EVER TASTED. Made 

from 100% STONE GROUND ORGANICALLY GROWN 
WHOLE GRAINS, honey, fresh milk, raw sugar, butter, 
eggs, yeast, NO preservatives or bleaches. Breads, cookies, 
ete. Also huge selection of all natural foods. We shi 
regularly to customers throughout U. 8. Guaranteed fres' 
delivery. Send 50¢ coin for delicious loaf bread and catalog 
postpaid. STONE MILL PRODUCTS, Dept. BB-i2, 1014 
Franklin St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FOR HEALTH EAT NATURAL FOODS. There is no 
compromise. See TOP FARM, R.R. 3, Woodstock, Illinois. 
Phone Hebron 28/2. 

TREE-RIPENED STUART PECANS. Excellent flavor and 
quality. No mechanical shaker, no chemical sprays, no 
chemical fertilizers, no poisonous sprays. 10 Ibs. $5.95 
delivered. 50 lbs. $25.00, 100 Ibs. pad Express collect. 
WIZARD WORM RANCH, | lle, Ga. 

TREE RIPENED ORANGES from old established Organic 
Farm. No sprays, gas or coloring. $2.25 bushel. Average 
express $2.16. FRANK WOLF, Box 179-A, Route 2, Plant 
City, Florida. 


WHEAT, CORN. Nutritious Organic Whole Grains. For 
cereals or home grinding as needed. Wheat—10 Ibs. $1.00; 
100 lbs. $8.00. Corn—5 Ibs. $1.00. Postage extra. EVA 
WOLF, R.D. |, Barto, Penna. 

STONE GROUND WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 5 lbs. 75¢ 
Organically Grown. Unbleached White Flour, 10 Ibs. $1.25. 
coctees extra. THE RADIKE ORGANIC FARMS & 
MILLING CO., Marine City, Michigan. 


BIO- DYNAMIC (Organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR 
and CEREAL, BD Rye Flour and Cereal, BD Cornmeal, 
BD White Flour, 5 Ibs. $1.00 plus 
postage. Organic Oatmeal 25¢. Low prices on 25 lbs. 
and over. pisertbutoce in Chicago, Cincinnati, California. 
WALTER BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, R.D. 1, Chester, 
New York. 
NUT MEATS. Fresh, flavorful, raw, natural. English 
walnut, almonds, black walnut, cashew, Brazil. Three 
pounds one kind $3.50. Six pounds two kinds $6.75. PECAN 
nut meats. Fancy halves. 3 pounds $3.95. HONEY. Mild, 
et deliciously tangy mountain sage. Raw, thick, spray- 
‘ unds $1.95; 12 pounds $5.50. Orange blossom, 
clover, thistle, desert mesquite, wildflower honey, same 
price. Virgin olive oil. Qt. $1.95; gallon $5.50. Hulled 
sesame seed. Superb quality. 5 pounds $3.25. Hulled sun- 
flower seed. 3 pounds $3.75; 5 pounds $5.95. Cashew but- 
ter. Fine, fresh, raw, salt-free. You'll love it. Two 8-oz. 
jars $1.75. Date flakes. Sliced quality dates covered with 
natural sugar. Delicious eating. Dandy for baking. Recipes 
included. 5 pounds $3.50. Natural Khadrawi dates. Soft, 
3.25; 12 ds 5S. SP 


flavorful. 5 pounds 25; 12 poun 9 ECIAL 
ALE our quality, unsulphured, tender dried fruit 
Extra choice ck figs. Were 65, now $2.50 five pounds 


15 pounds $5.50. Fancy black figs, 5 pounds $2.95; 15 
pounds $6.95. Extra choice Calimyrna figs, 5 pounds $3.25; 
10 pounds $6.75. Apricots. 5 pounds $5.25. ‘Imperial 
prunes. Huge. luscious. Eat like candy. 5 pounds $3.65; 
10 pounds $6.75. Try Tontz’s ‘“‘GOOD EARTH” grains. 
No spray, gas, or bleaching. Red Turkey whole wheat flour. 
Stoneground, fresh. 5 pounds $1.65; 10 pounds $2.95. 
Brown rice. Unpolished. 5 pounds $1.75; 12 pounds $3.75. 
Two beautiful, pete, double lily chenille corsages. As- 
sorted colors $1. FREE! Clever, small velvety chenille 
skunk with Ey onder of $12.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We pay shipping costs. New illustrated folder included with 
each order. TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore 9, Calif. 
SUNFLOWER SEEDS—Hulled or Unhulled. Small 
ply from Rodale Organic Farm. Unhulled seeds 70¢ 
stpaid (90¢ W. of Miss.). Freshly hulled seeds $1. 50 
b. postpaid ($1.70 W. of Miss.). Write for prices on 
large quantities. RAYMOND GREENBAUM, 2, 
Allentown, Penna. 
BE THE FIRST “to try our Honied Fruit Flavors. Organic 
Honey blended with organic fruits. Six 3-oz. jars postpaid 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Ideal Xmas gifts, church prizes, 
showers, bridge parties, diabetics. ORGANIC HONEY 
GARDENS, York, Maine. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD of Famous Hereford wheat, 
stoneground within 24 hours of baking. 2 loaves (including 
postage to 300 miles) $1.05. also flour 30¢ per lb. plus 
postage. WEBER’S BAKERY, Runnemede, N. 

SOLAR-NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES tree ripened. Grown 
organically in rich California soils in golden sunshine and 
pure, clear air of Sierra Nevada foothills. A jumbled 
volume pack of assorted sizes. $5.00 a box (1-2/5 bu.). 
Express Collect before Jan. 15, $6.00 after. Those ordering 
shipment before peak of season are entitled to $5.00 price 
Cocaent harvest. Send money with order. Shipping sea- 
son, .-Mar. HENRY CARDELL, Lincoln, Calif. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY. Don’t f 


per 
vered. $2. Ohio. ae back guar- 
antee. MAURICE SHUTTS. Merrill, N. 
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HOOVER COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


Means 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 40 BU. | 


HIGHER YIELDS 
STURDIER CROPS 
LESS CASH 


200 Ibs./ 


You couldn’t ask for worse conditions under which to run test plots! Thin, clay 
soil ... low humus content ... no rain for most of the growing season. Yet, as you 
can see, corn grown with COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE stood up under the drought 
‘ind — borg in $35 more to the acre than comparison acreage grown with 


Manford Jeffers is a practical farmer . . . like yourself. He acts on facts. This convinc- 
ing in-the-field proof sold him. Next year his farm will be completely converted to 
HOOVER CO IDAL PHOSPHATE. 


What makes soil conditioned with Colloidal Phosphate 
turn in such a margin of profit . . . even under poor 
growing conditions? How can Colloidal Phosphate give 
you more cash crop value ... and at the same time build 
your farm soil for the future? 


HOW COLLOIDAL MEANS MORE PROFIT 


. THE NATURAL SOIL BUILDING WAY 


Like farmer Manford Jeffers of Rte. 
3, Terre Haute, Indiana, you'll find 


OUTLAY 


20 BU. CHEMICAL 3-12-1 
s./acre per acre per acre 200 Ibs./acre 


3 
= 
SEE 
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ACTIVE HAOSPHATE 


Hoover Colloidal Phosphate will wash 
through screen with 105,625 meshes to the 
square inch! This microscopic fineness means 
maximum surfaces exposed to soil action... 
quickly available plant nutrients. Hoover 
Colloidal goes to work at once because it’s 
already in the colloidal state . .. the form 
minerals must be in before they can be used 
for plant growth. 


UNMATCHED SOIL BUILDING 


Hoover Colloidal is 40 to 50% bone phos- 
hate of lime . . . about equal to bone meal. 
t’s abundant in calcium. Actually tests up to 

24% phosphate. Has over 14 valuable trace 

elements. Colloidal Phosphate has the power 

of Base Exchange ... ability to supply plant 
food elements as needed, Think what that 
means! A natural regulator of plant food use 

. +. never too slow ... never too fast. 


LESS WORK, LOWER COST 


You get 3-way economy with the Hoover 
formula—lighter ‘applications—quicker ac- 
tion—higher initial yields. Apply any time 
of year . . . broadcast or drill at same time 
seed is planted. Save cost of advance appli- 
eation and one discing job. Spread on 
pastures, among ¢rops during season with- 
out fear of burning. With Hoover Colloidal 
Phosphate there is no waste ... no clogged 
machinery . .. no rotted bags. 


This is Nevan Dutrow of Centre Hall, 
Penna, standing in the lush grass of a 
pasture that for years had been too poor 
to grow a hay crop. Last March, Dutrow 
separated this 7 acre pasture into sections 

. half for grazing ... half for hay. He 
spread 500 lbs. Hoover Colloidal Phos- 
phate to the acre on the 314 acres. left 
to hay. Dutrow cut 287 bales in 75 days 

. hay that was not only abundant in 
quantity, but rich in protein and minerals 
for sturdier, healthier cattle. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE means: 


RESERVE POWER 


Every bit of Hoover Colloidal will be used. 
Colloidal particles stay in the soil until used 
never. leach or burn out. You build re- 
serves of plant food when you use Hoover 
Colloidal. Naturalness means a healthy cli- 
mate for growth of beneficial bacteria, im- 
proved soil structure ... and Colloidal Phos- 
phate is “naturally” best. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
does all this 
© Offers ready source of 24% phosphate, 


»  eample calcium, over 14 trace elements. 


® Acts as regulator on plant food use through 
Power of Base Exchange 


© Helps stabilize soil pH. 
3 ® Creates mineral plant food reserves. 


Makes phosphate available quickly 
because of colloidal nature. 


Improves soil texture 

Conserves, retains moisture 

Encourages growth of soil bacteria 

Provides safe, stable, soil builder 

Decreases cost of fertilization 

' Feeds freely thru any distributor ; 
- Increases yields, crop quality oe | 


| 
| 
287 Bales from acres . . . where no hay crop was possible 


Here’s the one-application crop builder 
you’ve wanted for years ... 7 of the best 
natural soil builders and conditioners blend- 
ed into a balanced product that insures 
premium organic crops .. . without the 
work of applying three of four different rock 
powders, bacterial activators, etc. We tried 
formula after formula, ran exhaustive field 


tests before we found the exact mixture we 
wanted. Here it is . . . HOOVER’S Organic: 
BLEND. We’re proud to offer it. We want 
you to hear what just one of the many farm- ~ 
ers who tested HOOVER’S Organic BLEND 
had to say about its ability to grow Quality 
into a crop with less work than ever before. 


Roland Maheu of Wheatfield, Indiana, tells us: 


“I’ve been raising potatoes for years. Always been able to get good yields, 
but I noticed from year to year that the quality kept getting worse. This 
Spring I applied Hoover’s Organic Blend in comparison with chemical 
0-9-27. I used 1100 lbs. to the acre on both. Planted the 15 acres to potatoes. 
These pictures you see here were taken at the same time. You can see that 
the section with Hoover’s Blend was doing better, had heavier growth and 
had already started putting out blossoms. The best part came when we dug 
the first hills in August. Laboratory tests of potatoes from the two sections 
showed me how I could keep my high yields and still have real disease- 
resistant, top grade potatoes. Just use Hoover’s Organic Blend.” 


HOOVER’S ORGANIC BLEND 


Supplies balanced ratio of Ni- 
trogen, Phosphorus, Potassium 
and trace elements 


Works to adjust pH to best 
growing condition 


Saves application time 


Promotes increase of essential 
fungi and bateria in soil 


Has Power of Base Exchange 
Adds Organic Material to soil 


Hold nutrients, conserves water 


Lightens clay soils, gives body 


to sandy loams 


Insures premium Organic Crops 


» 


HOOVER’S 


CHEMICAL. 

BLEND i 

83.6%......Moisture ............ 85.3% 
0.17%....Protein .............. 0.15% 
0.11%... 
15.09% ....Carbohydrates.... 12.45% 
1.00 
% Nitrogen Free * 
14.54%....Extract .............. 12.40% 


Calories 
62/100 grams............ 52/100 grams 
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AND, Greensand 


~ 


Long before the Civil War . . . before the development of chemical fertilizrs . . . Greensand Marl 
was known and used with conspicious success by farmers in areas where this natural sea sediment 
existed. MARLAND comes from one of the oldest known deposits . . . time proven as an excellent 
source of natural potash (over 8%) with 30 trace elements. 


If “potash poverty” threatens your crops, you need the 3-Way ACTION of 
Potassium-Bearing MARLAND 


1. BASE EXCHANGE—Marland 2. CONDITIONER—Marland not 3. SOIL TEMPERATURE AD- 


has the power of Base 
change . . . the gentle action 
that controls release of plant 
nutrients . . . insures steady 
flow of potash, but only as 
needed for nourishment. With 
Base Exchange you never 
worry about “locked-up” ele- 
ments, harmful residues or 
waste through leaching. 


only adds enough potash to 
insure stiff straw, plump grain 
and seed but it acts to improve 
soil structure. It loosens and 
opens hard soils, binds sandy 
soils. Marland stimulates ac- 
tivity of nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria and fungi that improve 
soil fertility and tilth. 


JUSTOR—Marland will hold 
up to 40% of its weight in 
water ... acts as drought in- 
surance and tends to keep soil 
cool during hot, dry summer 
months. Marland absorbs sun 
heat in early spring .. . ad- 
vances seeding time and ger- 
mination period. 


SOIL-NU 
Soil-Builder 
pH Regulator 


Soll-Nu was developed especially 
for farms with an alkaline condi- 
tion. Low acid pH of 1.5-2 will 


Remember! For Phosphorus and Potash 
the "natural" combination is 


HOOVER COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
and MARLAND 


bring high pH down to proper 
growth level. Soll-Nu .. . from 
volcanic ash, has 45% organic 
value, 30% trace minerals .. . 
has been tested extensively in 
the Rio Grande Valley. May be 
used with Colloidal and Marland. 


FREE! This informative 20 page booklet packed with information on how other farmers like your- 
self revitalized their farm soils and increased yields. Yours for the asking. Just fill in card 
and mail. . . TODAY. 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Gilman, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation your 20 
page booklet “Your Farm’s Future.” 
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Organic gardeners have a reputation for gar- 
dening know-how and soil sense. That’s why 
we're proud to have you be the first to try 
HOOVER'S Organic BLEND. 


In a series of large-scale farm tests 
HOOVER’s Organic BLEND proved itself as 
an all-natural, all-inclusive soil conditioner. 
It improves soil tilth... works to adjust soil 
pH to best growing condition ...holds valu- 
able nutrients in soil until needed by plants 
... promotes increase of essential fungi and 
bacteria. Here in one mixture are the best 
tested soil builders available, combined to 
give adequate Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Po- 
tassium...plus a bonus of all-important 
trace minerals. 


ENOUGH FOR THE ENTIRE GARDEN! 
SPECIAL PRICI 


80 Ib. 
sacs F.08 


FOR NITY SAKE 
Name ..... 
SOIL CONDITIONER Address ... 
\\ CU 


NEW...Field-Proven 
HOOVER'S BLEND 


Organic 
Gardeners 


ONLY! 


TWO POUND l 00 


PACKAGES 
POSTPAID 


NOW is the right time to try HOOVER’S 
Organic BLEND...when you're preparing 
your garden for next season. Work 
HOOVER'S Organic BLEND in your vege- 
table plot, your berry rows and flower beds 
as you dig in your usual compost. Let Nature 
work with you to release the nutrients in 
HOOVER'S Organic BLEND. 


Next season you'll know what it means to 
have mineral-rich, really nutritious fruit and 
vegetables. Your flowers and lawn will have 
finer color, richer growth. All this with less 
work, for Hoover's Blend ends most your 
soil building jobs with one simple application 
this Fall. Yes, all-inclusive HOOVER’S Or- 
ganic BLEND makes a one-step operation of 
conditioning your garden for premium quality 
organic crops next season. 

Fill out the coupon NOW. Moke sure your garden 


is the first in the neighborhood to show the benefits 
of HOOVER’S Organic BLEND. 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, Dept. 12-OG, Gilman, Ill. 


Mere ts my $.....0000- ! | want to be among the first 
to try the new all-natural Hoover Organic Blend in my 
garden. Please send me: 


[ Three 2 tb. packages—$1. postpaid 
Three 80 Ib. bags—$10. f.0.b. Gilman, III. 


Organic Blend 
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Do You Have 


SNOW Move This WINTER? 


...- Grading and Light Bulldozing 
to Do Next Spring, Summer and Fall? 


Here’s Why ROTOTILLER 
Does These Jobs So Well 


ROTOTILLERS are geared for the job. 

| With either the Snowplow Blade or the 

' Snow Blower Attachment, the Standard 

Model 2, with 214 H.P., will easily clear 

heavy snowfalls. Walks or drives 200 

feet or more are “duck soup” for this 

most popular of all (according to Or- 

ganic Gardeners) power gardening ma- 
chine. 


loosen the dirt. That is-the secret of the 
amazing job these relatively small ma- 
chines will do. No ordinary “plow-type” 
garden tractor can come near to equal- 
ing a ROTOTILLER for this work, be- 
cause they have no revolving tines to 
pre-loosen the soil. 


y When used as a Bulldozer, the tines first 


If you are an organic gardener, you wil! 
surely have a ROTOTILLER some day. Why 
not get it now—not only for snow removal, 
but for so many other Winter jobs it does so 
well, like wood sawing, water pumping, elec- 
tricity generating, hauling, etc. By next 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 
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ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 712, Troy, New York 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your 68- 
page FREE BOOK telling all about the New Light 
ning-Change ROTOTILLER and its many wonderfu! 
Lightning-Change Attachments. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


G 12 54 VY 


Spring it will have paid for itself! Mail the 
Coupon below and let us tell you all about it! 


Improves Your Soil 


All Season Long! 


With ROTOTILLER’S 
New “Chopper-Diggers” 
you can compost cover and 
green manure crops—even 


garbage — right in your 
garden itself! This easy 


way you can be improving 
your soil all season long! 
Our FREE 68-page, pic- 
ture-packed book tells all 
about it. Simply mail the 
coupon. 


Rototiller 
Model 2 
does a day's 
work in 
an hour! 


THE NEW GASOLINE-ELECTRIC 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIB? ary 


630 We. STH ST 
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